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PERSONAL HELP 
in the making of 
GRADUATION DRESSES 


” some or all of the girls in your classes making 
their own graduation dresses? Then tell them about 





this special opportunity to have free advice and assistance. 








They may come singly or in groups to the nearest Shop 


SI ea oe 


of the Singer Sewing Machine Company and have the help 











of a competent instructor. A special short course is avail- 





able which will enable them, by spending a few brief per- 


— 


iods at the Shop, to successfully make a dress they will be 





proud to wear on that day of days—Commencement. 
Or, if your girls are making their dresses under class 


instruction, perhaps the machine equipment in our local 











Shop may prove useful in supplementing the school equip- 








ment. Our Shop will also gladly co-operate with you in 
such other ways as may be appropriate. This service is 


provided with absolutely no cost or obligation to anyone. 





Simply tell your girls to go to the nearest Singer Shop 
and mention this announcement. They will be welcomed 
and freely helped with the dresses they are making. See 
telephone directory for nearest Shop address. 








¢ 





BUTTERICK - 
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B} 
Visit These Singer Exhibits / 


American Home Economics Association 
Atlanta, Ga.—June 20-25. 
“ “ ~ 
National Education Association 
Atlantic City — June 25-30 





Copyright U.S. A. 1932, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


° 
Old Quilts M UCH has been said and written about the value of a hobby as a means of 
recreation and an outlet from the routine and monotony of everyday asks, but the real strength of 
such statements is better realized when we study the lives and habits of people of older days—our 
own pre-colonial or colonial period, for example. In many sections of the country, quilting or weaving 
were the only forms of recreation open to housewives. “When her cooking was done, her fruit 
canned, jelly and preserves on the pantry shelf, meat put down for the winter, soap made, garments 
finished for the family, candies dipped, apples dried, washing and ironing done, then, then she would 
pick up her quilt block. With a feeling of relaxation and a gleam of interest in her eyes, she would 
lovingly sort out her bright pieces and exercise her creative genius in forming this simple medium into 
a real production of art. Her quilts, with the piecing, patching, and quilting, were her means of re- 
laxation.” Thus does Florence Bedell, in “The Old Quilt and Coverlet” describe what the making of 
these meant to the women of that period when there were no bridge clubs, no study groups, no auto- 
mobiles, no airplanes—no interests for women outside the home, and very few within except as they 
made them themselves. Old quilts and coverlets offer a fascinating means of studying the life of our 
early settlers. Perhaps your own community can supply one or more old quilts or coverlets for exhibit 
or study purposes, or a collection of prints or reference material from your library. In this number, 
Old Quilts are discussed; in June, the subject will be continued with a discussion and illustrations of 


coverlets. 


° 

Food Economics DURING this past year, Home Economics departments in aimost every com- 
munity have had an opportunity to give constructive aid in planning low cost meals and suggesting 
food economies to those whose incomes are small and whose need for help is great. In Cleveland, 
some of the schools have done interesting work in developing ways of using cracked or whole wheat 
grains for food. Wheat is low in price and high in food value. In the schools where it has been used, 
it has proved popular. Lunchroom managers as well as home economics teachers have been given the 
recipes that have been worked out, and the results and recipes are published here in the hope that 
other departments will find them equally useful. 


of 
A Cotton Exhibit EXHIBITS of the work accomplished, or of the methods of work, of home 
economics departments are admittedly one of the best forms of publicity for these departments and 
one of the most effective ways of arousing community interest. The revival of interest in the use of 
cotton, sponsored by the recent appearance of Mrs. Hoover in a cotton gown at a state function in 
Washington, gives the exhibit of cotton articles described here by Dorothy Tolbert added significance. 
It should furnish many suggestions to teachers who may be planning close-of-schoo] exhibits, or in 


pianning for work for next fall. 


The School Lunch AS we have pointed out before, the school lunch has a great opportunity to 
function in the development of a strong school health and nutrition program, since it can so obviously 
be used to demonstrate the principles taught in the classroom. Last month Martha Westfall and 
Josephine Adams discussed nutrition in its relation to the school program; in this number the dis- 
cussion is continued with “the school lunch as a factor in a health program.” You may be interested 
in the nutritional survey which is being made in the New York schools based on reports sent in by 
home economics teachers and school lunch supervisors. The questions asked and a summary of the 
returns so far available are given in this article. Next month “The School Lunch” will take up the 
question of equipment; in addition there will be several short articles including an account of the work 
being done in school lunch departments in Akron, Ohio, by Lucille Davison. 


Are You Going to Atlanta? |F so read the article on page 159. The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association will beckon many home economists to Atlanta, and if you are 
among them, you will find the trip a delightful one whether you decide to fly, motor, go by rail or by 
boat. Look for our exhibit at booth 34 at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. 


Next Month A GROUP of the papers given at the meeting of the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics in Washington, D. C., in February will be published in our 
June number. These include the talks of Dr. Wilbur, Dr. Oppenheimer, Dr. Sherman, and Miss Birds- 
eye on “The Nutrition of the School Child.” Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack has written another article on 
chemical yarns to supplement the one we published in our March number; Dorothy Spicer has an 
interesting story on wedding customs and superstitions. In addition there will be the usual short 
articles on projects and plans of direct use to home economics teachers. 
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Household Arts About 1585 


This attractive print is from an old German collection and shows what might 

well be a family group engaged in spinning, embroidery and the making of 

pillow lace about the year 1585. Home economics classes will find much 

interest in the suggestions of furniture shown, in the clothing, the lamp and 
the implements used. 
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The Old Quilt and Coverlet 


HEN speaking of these two 

historic articles—the old quilt 

and coverlet-—we are speaking 
of things with a real history, things with 
a past rich in associations and expressing 
much from the lives of those who made 
them. The one belongs to a branch of 
needle work, the other to a branch of 
hand weaving, but both are examples of 
the home crafts of our ancestors. 

They are an expression of the artistic 
feelings of pioneer women and of women 
who led simple lives with little in the way 
of what might be termed “formal art.” 
Many of our colonial grandmothers had 
come from an English cr Continental 
background rich in the productions of 
the 16th century Renaissance artists—— 
Holbein, Michelangelo, Raphael and Da 
Vinci. They had lived with the beautiful 
Gothic cathedrals, tapestry and stained 
glass of the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. 
From this background they came to a 
new, raw, young country which had yet 
to build up a real background of its own. 

How were these women to satisfy their 
sense of the beautiful? True, they had 
the beauties of nature around them, but, 
shut up in their meagre homes during the 
long winter months and tired of the many 
necessary chores of a period of privation, 
they turned to a task which, though in a 
way was a necessary one, yet could be done 
in leisure time and called for ingenuity, 
skill, and art. In their poorly heated 
houses covers were certainly a necessary 
possession, plenty of them, but most of 
them were made by the young girl before 
she was married as a part of her “fancy 
work.” “Because our great grandmoth- 
ers loved beautiful things and longed for 
bright colors, we have in our museums; 
today hand made quilts beautiful in de- 
sign and gay colors.”°® “There is some- 
thing quaintly pathetic about the intensity 
of such work. Years spent in the making 
of tapestries and church embroideries 
seem justified by the sumptuous dignity 
of the finished product; but that a calico 
bed quiit should constitute the dearly 
earned fulfilment of a dream suggests a 
very starvation for beauty.” 





By 
Florence Bedell 


University of Colorado 
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A portion of a seventy-five year old ‘‘Cac- 
tus Basket’ pattern quilt from Miss 
Bedell’s collection. 


With this expression of an artistic feel- 
ing, was also much expression of the life 
and surroundings of each woman who 
made a quilt or wove a coverlet. Which 
is the older, in point of history, the quilt 
or the coverlet, cannot be proven. This 
we do know, however, that the quilt was 
solely the product of the hands of women, 
while the coverlet was made by both men 
and women. Neither is entirely the prod- 
uct of America, for we know that cover- 
lets were woven and quilts were pieced 
in Europe before America was settled. 

We will first look back at the old quilt. 
Patch work, piecing, and quilting were 
done in biblical times but not for the 
purpose of making quilts for bed cover- 
ings. There was piecing and quilting be- 
fore quilts. Pieces of materials were 
sewed together to form curtains or hang- 
Patches were fashioned into pat- 
Pieces of 


ings. 
terns for decorative purposes. 
quilted to make 


were warm 


our great grandmothers wore 


materials 
clothing ; 
quilted petticoats and sewed quilted lin- 
ings to the window drapes to keep out the 
cold. 





The art of making bed quilts and quilted 
counterpanes was brought to this coun- 
try by the Dutch and the English. The 
early American woman lacking materials 
large enough for bed coverings because 
of the the cost of 
buying, set about together the 
scraps left from garment making. Noth- 
ing could be wasted so all the little scraps 


work of weaving or 


sewing 


were carefully saved to be later made in- 
to quilts for the dower chest. Aside from 
the necessity for accumulating her future 
supply of hand woven linens and hand 
made personal garments, every girl must 
also make a supply of quilt tops. These 
were kept until the coming wedding was 
an established «fact; then a quilting bee 
was held to make up these tops into quilts. 
This quilting bee for a young girl served 
as an announcement party. After this she 
began working on her bridal quilt which 
was never started until after her engage- 
ment, and was always her most prized 
possession. Very proud indeed was the 
young housewife who could say “Every 
quilt tops was done by my 
The quilting, however, was 
The quilt- 


stitch in my 
own hands.” 
usually done by her friends. 
ing bee was quite an important social in- 
stitution, being perhaps the only means of 
entertainment for the women of the rural 
neighborhoods. It was often quite selec- 
tive and exclusive because only six or 
seven women could be invited if one quilt 
was to be made, so the hostess usually 
waited until she had two tops finished so 
she could invite all her friends. 

The making of quilts did not cease with 
marriage, for it was used as a means of 
relaxation the early 
American woman during her whole life. 
hobby, 


and recreation by 


Every woman must have some 
some diversion from her regular required 
work. This hobby usually takes on the 
form of some expression of her talents 
or pleasures which have no outlet in her 
everyday tasks. For grandmothers 


there were no golf courses, bridge clubs, 


our 


art guilds, no work in child welfare as- 
sociations, campfire clubs, day nurseries, 
or associated charities to give her relaxa- 
tion or distraction from her home duties. 








2 


Patch work quilt in green and blue, 78 
years old. 








When her cooking was done, her fruit 
canned, jelly and preserves on the pantry 
shelf, meat put down for the winter, soap 
made, garments finished for the family, 
candles 
dried, washing and iron- 
ing finished, then, then 
she would pick up her 
quilt block. With a feel- 
ing of 


dipped, apples 


relaxation, a 
gleam of interest in her 
eyes, she would lovingly 
out bright 
colored pieces and exer- 


sort her 
cise her creative genius 
in forming this simple 
medium into a real pro- 
art. Her 
quilts, with the piecing, 
and quilting, 
her means of re- 


duction of 


patching 
were 
laxation. 

still with 
women of 


So it is 
the simple 
the Southern mountains. 
The author has seen 
some beautiful quilts in 
the mountains of Ken- 
tucky and could well 
imagine the _ pleasure 
and thought which went 
into their making. Quot- 
ing from an article by 
Elizabeth Daingerfield 
in which she speaks of 
a visit with a mountain 
woman:” “I am proud 
to see you,” said Aunt 


Cynthy, “Go in, ef you 


can get in for the chil- 
dren, or ef you are willin,” we can 
talk right hyar. I couldn’t miss the 


weather this spring. 
All winter I piece and patch, me and the 


first good quiltin’ 


gals, and when pretty weather comes I 
set up my frame right hyar under this 
beechtree. I’d rather piece as eat, and I'd 
rather patch as piece, but I take natch- 


erally delight in quiltin’. I’m an old 


woman, honey, and I tell ve, a woman can 
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do her work better ef she has something 
pritty to her hand to take up whenst she 
air plumb worried out. Whenst I war a 
new-married woman with children round 
my feet, hit’ peared like I’d get so wearied 
I couldn’t take delight in nothin’; and 
I’d get ill to my man and the children, 
and what do you reckon I done them 
times? 1 just put down the breeches I 
was patchin’ and tuk out my quilt squar. 
Hit was better than prayin’, child, hit 
wuz reason.” And these simple women of 
the Cumberland mountains are still piec- 
ing and patching so they can have “some- 
thin’ pritty to their hands.” 

There are two general classes of quilts, 
the piece quilts and the patch quilts. The 
piece quilts were probably the original 
type and were always the more common. 
All the odds and ends of pieces could 
be sewed together without the necessity 
of larger pieces for the background, as 
in patch work. 
slept under these old pieced quilts and on 


How many of you have 


Sunday morning when you were allowed 
to stay in bed, would pick out the pieces 
vou liked best? Perhaps you could recog- 
nize some of your former dresses; I 
could. The piece quilt is made of geo- 
metric designs but may be quilted in dif- 
ferent fancy patterns. The patch quilt was 
like our modern applique patterns and 
was always prized more highly than the 


pieced ones. There were many beautiful 


Courtesy Brooklyn Museum and “Antiques” 
A stuffed quilt with a large central pattern and grapevine border. 
and designed in 1800 by Elizabeth Leavitt. 











“Laurel’’ pattern patch work quilt in blue 
and white, one hundred years old. 


designs worked out for the patch quilts. 
Some designs combined patching and piec- 
ing. The best patch quilt was always kept 
carefully folded away to be brought out 
for the spare bed when 
the preacher’s wife 
called or an _ honored 
guest was to spend the 
night. 

A study of the old 
quilt patterns shows us 
that each woman used a 
pattern which had some 
significance. Perhaps 
she brought it from the 
old country or perhaps 
it was handed down in 
her family. But it was 
probably copied from 
neighbor’s quilt. 
If she were a woman of 
rare artistic ability or 
originality, would 
execute an original de- 
sign which would be 
suggested to her by 
something in her imme- 
diate surroundings or 
experience. The inspira- 
tion for old quilt de- 
signs came from flow- 
ers, as the Tulip, the 
Peony (called piney), 
the Bridal Rose, the 
Lily, the Sunflower; or 
from religious ideas, as 
Robbing Peter to Pay 
Paul, World Without 
End, Star of Bethlehem, 
Jacob’s Ladder, Crown 
of Thorns, or Rose of Sharon. Political 
events were also reflected in the early 
designs as, Wig Rose, Henry’s Delight 
(for Henry Clay), Dolly Madison Star, 
Queen Charlotte’s Crown, and The 
President's Wreath. Many patterns 
were names for very common things 
around the home, as_ Carpenter’s 
Wheel, Mill Wheel, Straight Furrow, 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Self-Helps in Decorating 


Interior Decoration in General 


TTEND Sunday lectures, in your 
own museum, on art appreciation 
or any other phase of art. 

Join some night drawing class to get 
some training that will help you in art 
appreciation—“Antique” or “Designing.” 
You need not have talent to draw. 

Read only the more recent books on 
interior decoration. Books of an earlier 
date are likely to be not well illustrated, 
that is, poor in taste, and possibly wrong 
in principle. This is not true of books 
on “period.” 

Read “Small Home,” “Your Home,” 
N. Y., “Better Homes and Gardens,” 
“American Home”; the departments of 
building and decoration in ‘“Woman’s 
Home Companion,” “Pictorial Review,” 
“Ladies’ Home Journal,” “Delineator,” 
and “Good Housekeeping”; for more ex- 
pensive decoration, “House Beautiful” 
and “House and Garden.” Even if your 
pupils are from modest homes, remem- 
ber that you are helping to cultivate 
their taste. They may not always be in 
moderate circumstances; some of them 
may marry millionaires. Don’t, then, 
neglect to read the more professional 
magazines like “House Beautiful” and 
“House and Garden.” 

When you cannot buy the book or 
magazine, take notes. Type them, if 
possible, and classify under the heads 
that are the reason for your research. 


Architecture as Foundation for Decoration 

Learn to read a plan. Information 
about how to do so can be found in the 
art book room of your main library. 
Possibly you can ask an architect or con- 
tractor for a little explanation. Borrow 
the blue-print of a friend’s house or that 
of some architect who is a friend and 
study it. Then, if possible to make sure 
of reading it correctly, go out to the 
house under actual construction and, 
with plan in hand, observe construction. 

Read plans in the above magazines. 
Before you decide that they are good, 
mentally plan the placing of furniture 
and improvements. Go into real estate 
investment model homes, building ex- 
hibits, or new houses of good architects. 
Ask information of those in charge in 
the two former. Help yourself to any 
booklets offered there. 

Read recent books on building for the 
lay person. 

Go to the model home of the city elec- 
tric company to see improvements in 
eiectric lighting, stoves and refrigera- 
tors. 

Go to a plumbing fixture house to see 
the latest improvements in new and 
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colored plumbing for bathrooms, kitch- 
ens, and laundries. Progress in plumb- 
ing has been very rapid in the last few 
years. Write for free booklets from 
manufacturers of good plumbing fixtures. 

Do some painting to get some experi- 
ence. Re-paint, for instance, an old or 
new unfinished chair, bought in a craft 
shop or household department, or a 
small box for your bureau drawer or the 
frame of a mirror for your coat closet 
at school. 


Color 

To learn combining of colors, buy a 
spectrum chart, if possible, at an archi- 
tectural supply house or learn it from 
some book of interior decoration. 

Ask a for a discontinued 
sample book of a good color line, prefer- 
ably, of silk. Secure one that has the 
names of colors attached. 

For color combinations from nature, 
study colored bird, flower, and butter- 
fly books. 

Go to the Art Museum to study color 
combinations in peasant, Chinese, Peru- 
vian, East Indian, and other textile ex- 
hibits. Study the color combinations of 
nature itself out-of-doors or in a natural 
history museum. 

Trace a design from a book. Repeat 
it eight times and paint in different com- 
binations. Think of each one as the 
scheme, perhaps, for a different type of 
room, 

Beware of studying colored advertise- 
ments for color. They may or may not 
be good. Select rather color schemes 
in “Good Housekeeping” and “Delinea- 
tor’ departments of decoration and in 
“House and Garden.” 

For further study of color combina- 
tions, paint plaids or actually combine 
samples of fabrics. 

Study color schemes in the 
homes only of the best decorator in 
town. Even this firm will probably dele- 
gate this work, unfortunately, to the 
least experienced or least trained deco- 
rator in the establishment. 

Note the effect upon size and color on 
the different walls in the homes where 
you visit. 


decorator 


model 


Design 

Study Hamblin’s “History of Orna- 
ment, Ancient and Modern.” Know 
definitions of naturalistic, convention- 
alized, and geometrical design. 

See examples of naturalistic design in 
paintings in art museums. See conven- 
tionalized design painted on good furni- 


ture, in the most expensive of orna- 
ments, cretonnes, and chintzes. See geo- 
metrical design in Indian blankets, 


basketry, beadwork, etc. 


By 
Charlotte Lilienthal 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Study design in period exhibits of tex- 
tiles and costumes in your art museum. 
Study it in pottery: Indian, Chinese, and 
Greek; also insects and flowers. 

Read several writers on period design 
in furniture. Take one period at a time 
very slowly and contrast the different 
Take the majority of opinions 
Period is one of the 


authors. 
for your standard. 
subjects upon which you will find dis- 
crepancies of statement but agreement 
in the main. 
Ask for a 
handbook in a decorating establishment. 
Disregard the fact that the papers may 
Neither you 
nor your pupils are buying them. Only 
in the best wallpapers will you find de- 
sign and colors worthy of your study or 
theirs. That is not to say that a good 
paper cannot be found in a cheap book, 
but it is like looking for a needle in a 


discontinued wallpaper 


be expensive or imported. 


However, even cheap papers 
Again, 


haystack. 
are better this year than last. 
remember that you are cultivating taste. 

Visit the art museum period rooms, 
but take in only one or two rooms at a 
time. 

Arrange and re-arrange ornaments on 
your bureau, a table, a mantel or side- 
board. 

Rugs 

Go to a decorator’s rug department, 

or visit the best department store’s rug 


sections. At least be able to distinguish 
Wiltons, Axminsters, and chenilles. See 
Scotch wool, woven rdg, genuine and 


machine made hooked, seemingly seam- 
less, the better grass and Numdah rugs. 


Curtains 

Study curtains and their draping as 
part of the decorative background in all 
of the model homes. You will find that 
department stores will, in the attempt to 
do something different or new, violate 
principles of draping, design, color and 
period. The inexperienced decorator of 
the model home or a decorating estab- 
He, 


had 


lishment will make mistakes also. 
more likely to have 


Good Housekeeping In- 


however, is 
some training. 
stitute permits its model home in New 
York, open to the public there at 57th 
St. and 8th Ave., to be duplicated at 
James M. Smyth Store, Chicago, Fowler 
Furniture Co., Worcester, The New 
England Furniture Carpet Co., 
Minneapolis, and others. See these each 


and 


month. 
(Continued on page 174) 
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The Class Party as a Reward 


By 
Doris K. Sutcliffe 


Fanwood, New Jersey 


TUDENT cookery is something 

more than apprenticeship in a 

kitchen. Otherwise, why have this 
branch of home economics? 

Cookery which depends upon a cook- 
book text, rather than upon a teaching 
plan visioned by the instructor, dwindles 
into turns the 
laboratory into an uninspiring place. 

But the instructor who gathers enliven- 


monotonous routine; it 


ing ideas, and uses them to present her 
subject appealingly, finds she is teaching 
one of the most satisfying courses of 
today. 

In a few words, I should like to show 
the value of a class party at the end of 
a foods course, as a reward not only to 
the students, but to the teacher as well. 
“A reward to the teacher?” you exclaim. 
“Why, 
an offering of cake and ice cream.” 


nonsense! I am not looking for 


No, of course not. But you are wonder- 
ing how your hours of teaching have been 
received. You would like to know wheth- 
er these girls have grasped methods and 
operations to a sufficient extent so that 
they can successfully class 
affair. 

You, as a teacher, will see more than 
the actual cooking in the making of party 


manage a 


cakes. You will find answers to some of 
the questions which comprise record slips 
for the individual students. And, by the 
way, should tell a_ real 
story of active or passive reactions, just 
as truly as does the A, B, C, alphabet of 
grades. They tell, in one brief phrase, 
what characteristics are outstanding and 
therefore student tendencies 
along either practical or aesthetic lines. 


these records 


indicate 


The fact that Miss Jones shows con- 
fidence and initiative, or that Miss Smith 
has developed orderliness and accuracy, 
may be finally determined by the way in 
which these girls prepare butter balls and 
arrange the serving table for the class 
party. Yes, even small operations such as 
these often indicate a great deal. 

In this closing session, when teacher 
supervision is at a minimum, you have 
excellent opportunity to observe each stu- 
dent; to note any improvement and check 
your records. 

The class party is a reward to the teach- 
er, in that it gives her a further basis 
for judging 

Do not allow your closing session to 
become merely a topicless lull for the 
distribution of notebooks. 

This last meeting of the group is fully 
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as important as that first period at the 
beginning of the course in striking the 
keynote of home economics. Make it a 
time of achievement. Let your class hold 
a party. Note the eagerness and enthusi- 
asm with which the girls make their 
plans. (They will undoubtedly include 
on their guest list at least one faculty 
member, if the affair is to be a luncheon; 
or, they will invite the mothers if it is 
to be an afternoon tea.) A strong ending 
for the course is assured. The pride of 
accomplishment, the joy of good-fellow- 
ship and hospitality—both of these emo- 
tions will fill the minds of your students. 
The class party links certain laboratory 
practices with specific application in the 
home, lending a humanizing atmosphere 
to foods work. 

Then, too, the event comes at the end 
of the term, often during the week of 
school examinations, when everyone is 
feeling the need of a refreshing intervai. 
If this with its happy 
sociability, accomplishes no more than to 
relieve somewhat the strain of written 
examinations, it should deserve recogni- 
tion for that reason alone. 


closing session 


Where the class is large, it is sometimes 
advisable to assign two sections, letting 
the second group entertain the first. The 
plan worked out well in Brooklyn when 
I taught two classes of junior high school 
girls at Berkeley Institute. One group 
gave a Hallowe’en Party, and the other 
reciprocated at the closing session, by en- 
tertaining at a luncheon which they them- 
selves prepared and served. 
students’ 


A luncheon is usually the 


Courtesy of Pictorial Review 
Planning and arranging an attractive tea table is an important part of a Class 
Tea Party. 


popular choice, but, since mothers may be 
invited to a tea, that form of party is well 
liked, too. In either event, the girls act 
as hostesses. They select flowers for an 
attractive centerpiece; plan in advance so 
that the serving will progress smoothly 
and correctly; and give careful thought to 
table appointments. 

Let the luncheon 
from preceding menus. 
ficiently from previous lessons so that it 
will be interesting; but do not attempt 
anything too elaborate, which will re- 
quire additional teaching and bring about 
confusion at the last minute. 


menu derive itself 
f 


Let it vary su 


Fruit or tomato juice cocktail lends a 
festive air to the table. A cream soup is 
good, altho not absolutely necessary, be- 
cause you may prefer to serve a creamed 
dish as the piece-de-resistance. A vege- 
table plate, as the main dish, has delight- 
ful possibilities from the standpoint of 
color and palatability. Ice cream is an 
ideal dessert, but may give way for a 
seasonable strawberry shortcake, crushed 
berries on sponge cake or molded fruit 
gelatine. 

If the class votes in favor of a tea, let 
them select and arrange flowers, candles, 
linen, and silver. It is work which they 
will enjoy. 

Other preparations will include the 
making of sandwiches cut in fancy shapes, 
Banbury Tarts, party cakes, and tea. That 
is one suggestion. 

For a more simple tea, just thin sand- 
wiches, vanilla wafers, and tea or cocoa 
provide a delicious repast. 


(Continued on page 172) 
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An Electrical Equi pment Unit 


By 


Isabella C. Wilson 


SURVEY made by the National 

Electric Light Association of 

the United States in 1929 showed 
that 19,430,000 homes were wired for 
electricity, and that 500,000 of these were 
farm homes. 

These homes were using: 15,300,000 
electric irons, 6,828,000 vacuum sweepers, 
5,000,000 washing machines, 4,900,000 
fans, 4,540,000 toasters, 3,500,000 perco- 
lators, 2,700,000 radios, 2,600,000 space 
heaters, 755,000 refrigerators, 725,000 
ranges, 700,000 sewing machines, and 
350,000 ironing machines. 

Recent surveys made by 
nomics experts have disclosed the fact 
that high school girls are using the 
vacuum sweeper to help keep the home 
in order, are pressing their own dresses 
with the electric iron, are toasting the 
bread for breakfast, and are using the 
electric equipment very freely. Since 
electricity is being used in one home out 
of every six, administrators of educa- 
tional policy have thought it wise to add 
to the junior high school curriculum a 
study of the care and use of electrical 
appliances. This article was written for 
those teachers who perhaps are giving 
this material for the first time. 

Such a course is a part of the home 
management unit, one might call it, “The 
Unit on Care and Repair of Electrical 
Appliances.” Its divisions could include; 
how electricity enters the home, how to 
measure electricity, how different types 
of equipment affect the amount of elec- 
tricity consumed, how to compute the 
overload, how to use electrical appli- 
ances, how to care for electrical appli- 
ances, and how to render first aid to 
those injured by electricity. 


home eco- 


Suggested outline for lessons: 


1. What is electricity? 

2. Uses of electricity in the home. 

3. How to read the meter. 

4. What is meant by the overload? 

5. Care and repair of the iron. 

6. Care and repair of the vacuum 


sweeper. 
7. Care and 
machine. 
8. Care and repair of the fan. 
9. Care and repair of the toaster. 
10. Care and repair of the percolator. 
11. Care and repair of the radio. 
12. Care and repair of the space heater. 
13. Care and repair of the refrigerator. 
14. Care and repair of the range. 
15. Care and repair of the sewing ma- 
chine. 
16. How to repair cords and sockets. 
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A place where different types of electrical equipment can be ex- 
amined and tested is useful in teaching such a unit. 


17. Principles of illumination. 

18. Housewiring. 

The cookery laboratory can very nicely 
be used for teaching this course. A group 
of service outlets can be run along the 
base of the black board to be used for 
the toaster, fan, iron, space heater, waffle 
iron, vacuum sweepers, etcetera. The 
electric range will call for an especial in- 
stallation. One will need an abundant 
supply of electric cord, connection plugs, 
screw drivers, pliers, and old_ scissors. 
There should be at least five watt meters, 
and some thermometers to test the cold- 
ness of the various refrigerators in the 
school kitchen, lunch room, etcetera. 

One of the -first questions that will be 
raised is “What is electricity?” This may 
be taken as an introductory lesson to 
the course. Suggestions for developing 
the course as outlined are given here. 

It is hard to describe electricity. It 
may be thought of as a flow of electrons 
which travel through metals and certain 
liquids. These substances which are per- 
meable to electricity are called conductors. 
Some conductors are better than others. 
As the electricity passes through a metal 
there is a certain amount of resistance 
on the part of the metal and heat results, 
accordingly some metals are melted by 
the passage of electricity and will not 
Water is an 
must not 


make suitable conductors. 
excellent conductor; this fact 
be forgotten. Many serious accidents are 
caused because people forget that water 
is an excellent conductor of electricity. 

There are certain solids which stop the 
flow of electricity. These are called in- 


Some very beautiful insulating 
have 


sulators. 


materials been’ developed for 





handles, knobs, and plugs. They are 
usually part rubber, and are made in all 
colors. 

Electricity can neither be created nor 
destroyed. It travels in a circle from the 
power plant to the home and back again. 
It is the only fuel which is not destroyed 
by using. Electricity flows along high 
voltage lines from the power plant; when 
the lines enter the city the voltage is cut 
down for safety’s sake. Electricity flows 
along the city lines with a voltage of 440 
Since the 
requires a 


sometimes more, 
lighting 


voltage of 110, the electricity must pass 


and even 


house system only 


through a step-down transformer to de- 
crease the current. The student has prob- 
ably noticed a box fastened to the tall 
pole carrying the wires to her home. This 
box contains a step-down transformer. 
It consists of a rod of carbon surrounded 
by four or more coils of wire. The elec- 
tricity flows into these coils with a voltage 
of 440 or more and flows out with a volt- 
age of 110. 

The electricity flows 
where the 


from the trans- 
amount 
The 


meter is usually placed in an accessible 


former to the meter 


used by the family is measured. 
position for the convenience of the meter 


reader sent around each month by the 
However, some persons have 
that they 


read it 


company. 
their located so 
must climb on a ladder to 
while still others have theirs in the dark- 
the basement or under the 


meter high 


step 


est corner of 
back porch. 
The amount of electricity used in the 
home is measured in kilowatt hours. Ktlo- 
watt means one thousand watts. Kilowatt 
has the same relation to watt as barrel 
has to cup. The name watt was given in 
honor of the famous Scotch scientist. It 
is easy for the student to learn to read 
the meter. The meter has four dials; the 
one at the far right measures as high as 
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9 kilowatt hours; the second from the 
right measures as high as 90 kilowatt 
hours; the third one measures 900 kilo- 
watt hours; while the one at the left 
measures to 9000 kilowatt hours. Always 
read the lowest figure on any dial, begin- 
ning at the left then add all of them to- 
gether. This will give you 

the reading the first 

month. To get the amount 

used after the first 


for 


month 
subtract 
shown 


read the meter and 
the last reading as 
on your electric light bill, or 
on the record you may have 
kept. 

Placed near the meter is a 
second box, with a switch 
between it the meter. 
This is the box. In 
one house there may be from 


and 
fuse 


two to six different cir- 
cuits. Each circuit should 
be letered in the fuse box 
and have its own separate 
switch. This prevents con- 
fusion, when one is replacing 
fuses. A supply of fuses 


— 


cleaners, electric fans, and sewing ma- 
chines seldom require more than 500 
watts. They should be connected to serv- 
ice outlets in the wall rather than light 
sockets as they soon pull the light socket 
out and cause a crossed wire and a short 
circuit. 








should be kept on hand so 
that it will not be necessary 
to call a service man every 
The two 
fuse are 


i. 


time a fuse blows. 
causes of a blown 
a short circuit and an over- 
head on the circuit. 
plug has a metal in it 
through which the electricity 
flows. This metal is an 
alloy with a very low melt- 
ing point. When more cur- — Cooking 
rent 


than it is prepared to carry, 


passes over the alloy 


and melts. 


device 


it becomes overheated 


protective prevent- 


Some persons insert a penny 


This is a 
ing fires. 


between the socket. This takes away 
ll fire protection and is a very bad 
habit. 

It is very necessary that the electric 


wires be laid in conduit, a linked metal 
casing with asbestos lining. Then if the 
copper wires melt, the house is protected 
The amount of 
will carry 


from the red hot ends. 
wattage that each circuit 
should be marked in the 

should be known to the 
How much wattage each piece of equip- 
ment uses should be known. Then there 
will be no danger of overloading the cir- 
cuit and blowing the fuse. It is a good 
idea to have a fuse box in the classroom 


fuse box, and 
householder. 


and blow the fuse several times to show 
the students just why the fuse blows. 
It is essential for the student to know 
that it is not wise to take more than 600 
watts from one lamp socket, and that the 
over 5 
appliances 


appliance should not require 
amperes Electric 
such as toasters, irons, coffee percolators, 


heating pads, vacuum 


pressure. 


chafing dishes, 
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‘ 


A fuse 2 


by electricity should be supplemented by lessons on the 





eeeey ; 


— 


care and use of the equipment. 


Certain old houses which were wired 
for lighting alone, have a circuit of not 
more than 1200 watts. If one tries to 
wash on a dark day in such a house and 
use several lights at the same time the 
fuse will blow. Such houses should be 
wired to meet modern conditions, or if 
that is not possible the residents should 
realize the limitations of their wiring sys- 
tem. 

A new safety device has been invented 
and marketed the combined 
switch and circuit breaker. hen if the 
circuit is already loaded, the switch re- 
fuses to go on. Never try to replace a 
fuse with wet hands! Always pull the 
switch before replacing fuses! Discon- 
nect all equipment before replacing fuses! 


which is 


Electrical appliances group themselves 
into three lighting and _ radio, 
motors, and heating appliances. The hair 
dryer and ironing machine come under 
both of the last two. The water heater 
uses about five times as much electricity 
as the range or the ironing machine. The 
range and the ironing machine use twice 
the electricity that the waffle iron or the 
six pound iron, the table stove or the 


classes: 





The washing machine 
uses one half the wattage of the six pound 
iron, the sweeper one-third as much, and 


glow heater use. 


the electric fan one-tenth as much. It is 
very interesting to the students to have 
a watt hour meter in the laboratory. They 
soon learn which appliances use the most 
electricity, and cost the most 
to run. 
Some rules for the care of 
appliances 
Keep all equipment in 
good repair. 
2. Keep all connections in 
good repair. 


— 


3. Keep all —_ appliances 
clean. 

4. Keep all appliances 

? oiled as directed. 
f 5. Replace worn parts as 
needed. 

6. Store appliances when 
not in use in a dry 
place. 

; 7. Do not let appliances 
; fall. 


8. Do not immerse appli- 
ances in water. 


9. Do not attach equip- 
ment while one hand is 
in contact with metal 
or wet. 

10. See that appliances are 
well insulated. 

11. Keep friction tape on 
hand to prolong the 
life of the cords. 

12. Care for the appliance 
as directed in the in- 
struction sheet. 

The student should be 

able to make simple electri- 

cal repairs on most appliances. AL- 
WAYS disconnect the electricity be- 


before beginning to work. Some times 
it is difficult to determine just where the 
trouble is located. The trouble 
in the appliance, the cord, the plugs, or 
the circuit. Often the heating element of 
an electric iron or toaster wears out. A 


may be 


new one may be purchased from the com- 
pany which manufactured it, the bottom 
of the iron unscrewed with a small screw 
driver, the old heating element removed 
and the new one replaced, the bottom 
screwed back on, and the iron is as good 
as new. The same process is good for 
the toaster, and space heater. 

After a cord has been used for some 
especially if it always 
up in the same way, the wires are 
to be broken where it makes a 
curve. In that case one must buy a new 
cord. The cord should be wound so that 
the curves come at different places. It 
should not be twisted. When not in use 
it should be laid away. A cord which is 
laid under a carpet and is constantly 
walked upon soon wears. 

(Continued on page 175) 


time, has been 
hung 


liable 
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Experiments in the Use of Wheat 


Whole Wheat Grains 


In experimenting with the cooking of 
whole wheat grains, it seemed especially 
desirable to devise a way of cracking the 
grains and then cooking them, since 
cracked grains would cook in a shorter 
time than whole grains. Thus there 
would be a saving of fuel. Since a food 
chopper or meat grinder is a utensil com- 
monly found in the home, this tool was 
selected for crushing the grains. 

The following points were considered 
in experimenting: 

1. Whether the grains could be broken 
satisfactorily in a meat chopper or 
food grinder. 

2. Whether the flavor of the cooked 
cereal was improved by preliminary 
browning in the oven. 

3. Most effective temperature and 
length of time for browning. 

4. Proportion of water, cereal, and salt. 

. Time of cooking crushed cereal to 
obtain a tasty product. 

A summary of the work follows: 

1. The grains can be broken satisfac- 
torily in a meat chopper or food grinder. 
If the grains are wet, they are more diffi- 
cult to grind. In case they are not 
browned in the oven before grinding, it 
is advisable to spread the grains after 
washing on a paper to dry. The washed 
and dried grains may then be passed 
readily through the meat _— grinder. 
Whether the grains are browned or not, 
it is necessary to pass them through the 
meat grinder three times. The fine knife 
of the meat grinder, (i.e., the cutting 
wheel with the most cogs), is best. 

2. The flavor of the grain was much 
improved by browning, provided the 
grains were not browned for too long a 
time. Too much browning gave the 
product a scorched and bitter taste. 

3. The most effective oven tempera- 
ture and time of browning was 400 de- 
grees F, for 30 minutes. In the absence 
of a heat regulator, use a hot oven. 

4. The proportion of water, cereal, and 
salt was 3 measures of water to 1 meas- 
ure of whole grains and % level table- 
spoon of salt to each pint of whole 
grains. 

5. Time of cooking was 5 minutes at 
boiling point and 1 hour over hot water. 


un 


The recipe follows: 

1 pint whole wheat grains 

3 pints (6 cups) water 

14 tablespoon salt 

All measurements should be made level. 

Wash the wheat. An efficient way is to 
put the grains in a wire strainer. 


Spread the washed grains on a paper. 
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The opportunity for helping those 
whose income is small and uncertain, 
and whose need is great, is one in 
which the school home economics 
department should participate quick- 
ly and effectively, Cleveland has 
been teaching the obviously neces- 
sary when and where the occasion 
arose without reference to grade or 
organized course of study. 


While there are many ways in 
which help has been given, perhaps 
the most interesting work that has 
been done has been in encouraging 
the use of wheat as an inexpensive 
and highly nutritive food. 


The pupils at John Hay High 
School, under the supervision of Car- 
lotta C. Greer, began to experiment 
early in the autumn as to the best 
and most economical way of cooking 
the wheat grain, both whole and 
cracked. Some of the results of this 
experimentation, as shown below, 
was chosen for general circulation 
among the teachers of home eco- 
nomics as particularly adapted to use 
in the average home. It is both ex- 
plicit and accurate and is now being 
used throughout the system as a 
basis for further instruction in wheat 
preparation. 


At the same time Helen Hobson, 
of Lincoln High School, began serv- 
ing cooked wheat alone and in com- 
bination with other foods in the 
lunchroom of which she is manager. 
From the first, she has been aston- 
ishingly successful in suiting the 
pupils’ tastes as well as their purses. 
The recipes used are now in the 
hands of all home economics teachers 
and lunchroom managers, and no 
diminution has been noted as yet in 
the popularity of wheat as food. 


The following information and 
recipes will give an idea of how care- 
fully and thoroughly this work has 
been brought to a successful issue. 


Adelaide Laura VanDuzer 
Supervisor of Home Economics 


Cleveland 








Let them stand for an hour or longer to 
dry them. Then pass the grains 3 times 
through the meat grinder. Use the fine 
cutting wheel (ie. the cutting wheel 
with the most cogs) of the grinder, 

The flavor of the cooked product is 
improved by placing the grains in a shal- 
low pan and browning them (after wash- 
ing) in a hot oven 400 degrees F. for 30 
minutes. The browned grains should 
then be passed 3 times through a meat 
grinder. 

Put 3 pints of water in the top part 
of a double boiler. Add the salt. Place 
the pan over the flame. Heat the water 
until it boils. Then slowly add_ the 
cracked wheat grains. Stir occasionally 
and cook over the flame until the mix- 
ture reaches the ‘boiling point. Let it 
continue to boil for 5 minutes. 

Put hot water in the lower part of the 
double boiler. (The lower part of most 
double boilers should be filled about 1/3 
full.) Place the upper part of the double 
boiler over the lower part. Continue to 
cook the cereal over hot water for 1 
hour. The water need not boil rapidly. 
It may be kept boiling gently by placing 
over the simmering burner. 

If you do not have a double boiler, use 
two pans, one larger than the other. 

When completed, the cooked cereal 
measures 1-5/8 quarts. This makes 6 ser- 
vings of about 1 cup each. 

Experimenting was continued to deter- 
mine whether the time of cooking could 
be appreciably shortened by soaking the 
browned and cracked grains before cook- 
ing. For this work the same preliminary 
procedure as described in the foregoing 
was followed: i.e., the wheat was washed, 
browned for 30 minutes at 400 degrees F. 
and passed 3 times through the food chop- 
per. Then 3 times as much water as wheat 
(measured before grinding) were added. 
The mixture was allowed to stand for one 
hour. The cereal was then cooked in the 
water in which it was soaked at boiling 
temperature for 5 minutes. Finally, the 
wheat was placed over hot water and 
cooked for 30 minutes. From this it was 
concluded that soaking shortened the 
time of cooking by 30 minutes. Of course, 
the cereal could be cooked for a longer 
time over hot water. However, it was 
very palatable with this much cooking. 


Carlotta C. Greer 
John Hay High School 


Ways of Using Wheat 
Method of cooking wheat as used in the 
lunchrooms of the Cleveland Public 
Schools: 
Wash wheat—soak over night. 
(Continued on page 178) 
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Home and Community Health 


HE Health discussed in 
previous articles has concerned itself 
primarily with the building of habits 
necessary to individual or personal health, 


Program 


So far the course has covered the follow- 
ing subjects: General Health and Growth; 
Rest, Relaxation and Sleep; Food Habits; 
Exercise and Play. A great deal more 
time has been given to food habit forma- 
tion than the outline would indicate, and 
every school will find it necessary to adapt 
the program to its own particular situa- 
tion, 
gering results, but many favorable results 


In a year one cannot expect stag- 


and a continuance of interest on the part 
of both teacher and pupil promise well 
for the future. 

The subject of public health is a broad 
enough one to cover a year's study in 
Junior High School. However, in the 
study of Home and Community Health, I 
have attempted only to outline and sug- 
gest the information which will assist the 
pupil in identifying himself with his en- 
vironment. All youth is extremely indi- 
vidual and self-centered, and future per- 
sonal success or failure will depend large- 
ly on the adjustment into the present 
social scheme. Since individual health is 
such a personal and intimate matter, a 
firm foundation for good citizenship can 
be laid by careful guidance in linking 
individual health and happiness with pub- 
lic progress and safety. Expert teach- 
ing methods are necessary here, since the 
results are of vital Many 
physiology, hygiene, and civics books offer 


importance. 


excellent information and assistance; co- 
state and federal 
work authentic 


local, 
make the 


with 
agencies will 
and _ practical. 
The aspects of 
sponsibility for the welfare of others can 
be well brought out by a study of the 
Community Fund in the cities when this 
The cooperation of the 


operation 


social individual re- 


plan is in use. 
various city agencies, regardless of race 
or creed, working for the common good 
could easily be made the project on which 
the class could study the entire unit. The 
fact that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link will illustrate vividly the 
responsibility of every member of society 
to do his part. 

A survey of the school building and its 
care is a practical way of teaching the 
value of sanitation, correct lighting and 
heating, and restful 
schemes, and quiet surroundings. In a 
school like ours where the building and 
its surroundings are attractive, the study 
is effective teaching material. The co- 
operation between the 
board principal, custodians, teachers, and 
pupils will lead to an appreciation of the 
school and its service to the individual 


harmonious color 


necessary school 
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By 
Margaret Stolzenbach 
Canton, Ohio 





Note: This article is the fifth 
and last of a series describing the 
adaptation of health lessons to Junior 
High School classés. The lesson out- 
lines were prepared originally by the 
National Dairy Council under the 
direction of Lydia J. Roberts, Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Department of 
Home Economics, University of Chi- 
cago, and were later adapted by the 
writer for use in her own classes. 











and the community. The Health Dept. of 
the State of Illinois publishes a School 
Health Appraisal form for checking all 
physical aspects of schools. This sort of 
check is an excellent starting point; for 
example, it is ridiculous to teach children 
to wash their hands after going to the 
toilet and before eating, if soap and towels 
are not provided by the school. 

A home which is attractive and pleasant 
is something in which every child is in- 
terested. A Junior High School boy or 
girl is old enough to begin to study and 
understand the struggles and _ sacrifices 
which parents make for their children. 
Cooperation in keeping the home clean, 
assistance in the care of younger children, 
cheerful performance of home duties, 
care of the sick, are all subjects for in- 
teresting discussions and guidance. Where 
home conditions are discouraging, empha- 
sis should be placed on future possibili- 
ties as well as practical ways in which 
the pupil may alter and improve his en- 
vironment. As an example, in sewing, 
we work out a project in which each girl 
makes an article for her own bedroom; 
in studying the color scheme, physical as- 
and care of this often 
changes of importance can be made with 
little or no expenditure of money. 

Since it is now generally believed that 


pects, room, 


the school is the most effective place for 
teaching an appreciation of good public 
health, any school health program will 
benefit by working with local and state 
authorities. In the bibliography follow- 
ing this article, I have listed local, state, 
and federal agencies, materials 
and assistance offer help to the workers 
in a health program. In Akron, Ohio, the 
City Board of Health is cooperating in 
the school health program, making the 
Community health work practical and 
Often diplomacy and care by 
the school authorities will help in over- 
coming local prejudices; I know of a 
school in Indiana where vaccination is 
offered as a privilege to the pupils, instead 


whose 


concrete, 


of asking the permission of the parents 
for this service which is of public benefit. 
The necessity of accident prevention by 
practicing the laws of safety is a subject 
which needs continuous emphasis. The 
smaller number of accidents in recent 
years among children as compared to 
adults has proved that the school is an 
effective place for such teaching. Local 
problems and situations must be studied 
and met; this can only be accomplished 
by the cooperation of the school authori- 
ties with the Local, State, and Federal 
Safety Councils. This is one place where 
the classroom teacher can do a thorough 
job every day in the year. 
the principal emphasizes safety measures 
and precautions throughout the year and 
supervises the work of the Junior Police. 
The story of man’s fight to alter his en- 
vironment, to fight communicable disease, 
and to increase health and happiness is a 
thrilling one indeed. It is even more 
thrilling to be a worker in this struggle 
of today, to be one tiny cog in the ma- 
chinery of modern life, and to believe that 
by wise direction and guidance we will 
have gained more than we have lost. 


In our school 


Home and Community Health Units 
I. PURPOSE 

A. To develop a sense of responsibility 
for the health of others. 

B. To discover the methods by which an 
individual may improve the health of 
his community. 

C. To stimulate in the pupil a determina- 
tion to practise the laws of health 
which will be of greatest benefit to 
his community. 

II. Supyect MATTER 

A. The health of a community depends 
upon the health of the individuals. 

B. The environment in the and 
school affects the individual and the 
community. 


home 


C. A good citizen prevents the spread of 
disease by cooperating in every way 
with all available health agencies. 
Accident prevention depends upon in- 
dividual training for safety, 

III. TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 
A. Individual health governs community 

health. 

1. Community health flourishes only 


D. 


— 


with the teamwork of individuals 
under wise and_ public spirited 
leadership. 


a. A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. 

Home and school environment affects 

health. 

1. Every good citizen will do all he 
can to make the home and school 
free from danger to the health of 
others. 

(Continued on page 176) 
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By Sea, Air, and Rail 
To Atlanta 


HE annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Home Economics Association 

the latter part of June, is an event 
that is always eagerly anticipated by pro- 
gressive home economists. Many hun- 
dreds of them journey to the yearly con- 
vention bent on getting all possible value 
from it in the way of professional aid 
and inspiration, in friendly contacts, and 
recreation. This year all roads lead to 
Atlanta, Georgia, a city renowned for its 
hospitality, and rich in beautiful and his- 
torical surrounding country. 

Atlanta is situated in the north central 
part of Georgia near the foothills of the 
Blue'Ridge Mountains on a ridge which 
divides the Atlantic 
ocean from that of the Gulf of Mexico. 
As the distributing center for the south- 
east Atlanta has won her title, “The Gate 
City of the South.” The geographical 
surrounding country 


watershed of the 


formation of the 
makes it a natural gateway to cities in 
this region. The altitude is 1050 feet, 
the greatest of any city of its size, or 
larger, in the United States, with the 
exception of Denver. An average tem- 
perature of 76. degrees for June based on 
the records of the past ten years is re- 


ported by the United States Weather 
Bureau. Because of the location and the 
altitude there is freedom from oppres- 


sive humidity and deaths from sunstrokes 
are unknown to the city. 

Less than one hundred years ago the 
present city was a pine forest with scat- 
The location of a 


tered farm houses. 


state railroad through this section in 1837 
led to the establishment of a small trad- 
ing center known as Terminus and, later, 





Photographs by courtesy Savannah Line 


Savannah’s palm lined Victory Drive is one of the places you are 
sure to enjoy if you stop off in that city. 
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Atlanta provides many such delightful spots as this which is in City Park. 


as Marthasville. In 1847 the name 
changed to Atlanta. Although left in 
ashes by the Civil War, the city has 


grown by leaps and bounds until at the 
present time it has a population of 270,- 
366 (Population of Greater Atlanta 
359,166). Approximately two-thirds of the 
population is white and nearly one-third 
negro, with than three per cent of 
the total foreign-born. 

Atlanta is noted for her beautiful 
Peachtree Road and Druid Hills 


less 


homes. 
are among the outstanding residential sec- 
The residents take great pride in 
their beautiful gardens which represent 
many styles and forms. At certain 
sons various gardens are open to the 


tions. 


sea- 


public. 
There are many institutions of higher 
education in and 
Atlanta. 


them is 


near 
Among 
the Georgia 
School of Tech- 
nology, 
through- 


well 
known 
out the country 
for its work in 
technical lines. 
Emory University 
is especially noted 
for its schools of 
theology, medi- 
cine, law and edu- 
Agnes 
College, in 
town, 


cation, 
Scott 

a suburban 
has been for many 
years a leading in- 
stitution in the 
field of higher 


education for women. Oglethorpe Uni- 


versity, which bears the name of the 


founder of the state, is a “before the 
war” university recently rebuilt near this 
city. Many other institutions give train 
ing along special lines. 

There are more institutions of higher 
education for the negro in Atlanta than 
in any other city in the world. Of chief 
interest to home economists is Spelman 
College, a well equipped institution for 
the teaching of home economics to negro 
girls. 

Most Atlanta 
Stone Mountain, which is only seventeen 


he largest 


visitors to wish to see 


miles from the city. This is t 
body of exposed granite in the world, and 
according to geologists is older than the 
Alps and the Himalayas. The base has 
a circumference of seven miles, with 
a sheer cliff of eight hundred feet on one 
side. On this side a memorial is being 
carved to the soldiers of the Confederacy. 

In one of the city parks is housed a 
the Battle of At- 


paintings 


cycloramic painting o 
lanta, one of the two largest 


in the world. It is an authentic picture 
which depicts in a realistic way an im- 
portant event in American history. Thou- 
sands of people visit the Cyclorama each 
year. 

Located in West End, the oldest resi- 
dential section in the city, is the Wren’s 
Nest, the home of Joel Chandler Harris, 
Uncle Visitors feel 
the delightful atmosphere so characteris- 


creator of Remus 


tic of the home during the life time of 
Mr. Harris. The 
which was constructed by Mr. Harris for 
carefully 


original wren’s nest, 


receiving his mail, has been 


His bed room has been kept as 
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preserved 








it was at his death 


twenty-three years 
ago. 

Among other places 
of interest are: the 
Museum of Art; the 
Rhodes Memorial Hall 
for the State Archives 
and History; U. S. 
Base Hospital 48; the 
Federal Penitentiary; 
the Bobby Burns Cot- 
tage, only exact replica 
of the Scottish bard’s 
Bullock 


Rosewell, 


home; and 
Halil at 
childhood home _ of 


Theodore Roosevelt’s 


mother. 
Atlanta, with eight 
great railroad _— sys- 


tems, with one’of the outstanding air- 
ports in the southeast, with a large ter- 
minus for busses, and with well paved 
roads in every direction, is easily reached 
in a short time by visitors from every 
Those desiring boat trips find 
Jacksonville 


section, 
Charleston, 
interesting ports convenient to Atlanta. 

Although Atlanta is a thriving com- 
mercial city typical of the New South, 
she still retains many of the character- 
istics of the Old South. Her people have 
much friendliness in their natures and a 
spirit of true hospitality for those who 
enter her gates. 


Savannah, and 


LEILA BUNCE, 

CLARA LEE CONE, 
Co-chairman, Committee 
on Local Arrangements 


The following information is given for 
those who are planning to attend the con- 
vention. Those traveling by rail will find 
that practically all railroads will grant 
reduced rates to and from the meeting 
on the certificate plan (a reduction of 
one-half the return fare, or the equiva- 
lent of a fare and a half for the round 
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Wormsloe Gar- 
dens, one of 
Savannah's 
many beauty 
Beots. This 
place is particu- 
larly noted for 
its beautiful 
flowers, historic 
spots, and mar- 
velous scenery. 
Visitors from 
the north find 
the palms, the 
moss and other 
evidences of 
tropical scenery 
especially inter- 
esting. 





This picture and 
the one below are 
two fine examples 
of Southern 
Colonial architec- 
ture. The first is 
the home of Mr. 
W. J. Pierpont, 
near Savannah, the 
other, just discern- 
ible through the 
trees, is the old 
Hermitage planta- 
tion also near 
Savannah. The 
buildings in ruins 
in the foreground 
at the left are old 
slave quarters. 


trip) unless more favorable regular sum- 
mer rates are available. Consult your 
local railroad agent for information about 
this. 

Those travelling from New York or 
Boston will find the sea trip a delightful 





one. Savannah or Charleston are both 
within easy reach of Atlanta, and there 
are frequent sailings to these ports from 
New York and Boston. The Ocean 
Steamship Company of Savannah runs 
three boats a week from both cities, giv- 
ing those embarking at Boston the privi- 
lege of a stopover of a day in New York 
with the ship as a hotel. For example: 
leaving Boston on Monday, June 13th, at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, you reach New 
York at 5 p.m. Tuesday, stay over there 
until 4 o’clock Wednesday afternoon, ar- 
riving in Savannah at 6 o’clock Saturday 
morning. If you wish to spend the week- 
end in Savannah, there is much of his- 
torical interest and quaint charm in this 
old Southern city. Or you may make 
rail connection and go 
right on to Atlanta. 
Round trip fare from 
Boston via the Ocean 
Steamship Company is 
$78.14. This includes 
meals and 
a-¢< Och mo d a; 
tions aboard ship while 


stateroom 


at sea, passenger and 
baggage transfer at 
Savannah, and _ rail 


transportation f rom 
Savannah to Atlanta. 
Pullman accommoda- 
tions from Savannah 
to Atlanta via the 
Central of Georgia 
Railway is $1.80 for 
parlor car seat; $3.75 
for a lower berth, or 





$3.00 for an upper. From New York City 
the round trip fare is $65.58—single fare 
$32.79. For full information apply to The 
Savannah Line offices in Boston or N. Y. 
The headquarters hotel for the conven- 
tion in Atlanta is the Atlanta-Biltmore. 
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The High School Student 


And Emotional Control 


ODERN civilization has decreed 

that an outward show of fear 

is cowardice and an outward dis- 

play of temper is uncouth and boorish. 

It does not take into account the physi- 

ology of the individual whom nature has 

prepared through ages to protect himself 

through flight at the sign of danger, or 

at need had the power to call forth a re- 

source of extra energy and strength which 
could not wait for calm thinking. 

Gradually, through the pressure brought 
about by environment, the adult learns 
these outward emotional controls just 
as he learns the at least partial control 
of his appetites. But the conflict that 
nature sets up in the adolescent before 
he finally conforms to society standards 
is upsetting to a great degree. 

To my mind this instability of emotion 
control answers the mother’s perplexed 
question as to why her daughter is so 
rude to her at intervals and penitent the 
next moment. It explains the surly 
“answer of the sixteen year old son when 
asked as to his evening plans. Sometimes 
he is not even aware of his faults. As 
one lad when taken to task for irritable- 
ness said, “Was I cross? Well, I didn’t 
feel cross.” He hasn’t yet accomplished 
that habit of good manners we so earnest- 
ly desire for him. 

Line upon line, precept upon precept, 
we teach control both for the sake of the 
niceties and conveniences of polite so- 
ciety and the desired poise and equanimity 
it brings to the developing personality of 
the child, 

Does it help the parent and the teacher 
to understand the mental problems and 
physical difficulties that the youngster 
must solve? It should, and no doubt does 
give a more tolerant attitude, since we 
accept more easily what we understand. 

Shall we teach the high school boy or 
girl that there are rules for mental hap- 
piness as well as rules for physical- 
health? Does it help the adolescent to 
analyze his instinctive actions and mental 
shortcomings? Shall we give him some 
first steps in mental hygiene? It seems 
to me the answer is a decided and en- 
thusiastic “yes.” 

Take this appetite called sex. When a 
high school girl begins to speak of it as 
the B. U., meaning a biological urge, she 
has made a big step, in my opinion, to- 
wards controlling it. She learns that it 
is not an original sin but a natural appe- 
tite to be controlled as all her appetites 
must be kept in subjection. This knowl- 
edge helps her control the emotions of 
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love when they are all bound up with 
sex appetite. She learns in her study 
of mental health the James rules for habit 
formation. When she understands 
and why, she can go about setting up 
habits of control which help her live in 
harmony with her ideals. 

How shall she overcome her fears? By 
the same method. She is given adequate 
knowledge of how fears grow. She learns 
that she was taught most fears both by 
the conscious and unconscious efforts of 
She makes a list of 


how 


those around her. 
all the things of which she is afraid and 
tries to trace back their origin. When 
child management in the 
home nursing classes, she checks over the 


she studies 


disciplining of the children she knows in 
her circle of friends to see how much 
fear is put into their lives. Through class 
discussion, she gets a new conception of 
what a burden life is to the person who 
is a coward. Afraid of cats, afraid of 
men, afraid of public opinion, afraid to 
make friends, afraid to do without them, 
afraid to eat butter, afraid to taste new 
foods, afraid to walk home alone, afraid 
to say no, afraid to venture yes, afraid to 
acknowledge fear. What a miserable, beg- 
garly life the “fraidy cat” must live! 

Our student thinks, and begins to ir- 
radicate some of her own acknowledged 
and unacknowledged fears. She learns 
that worry is a form of fear, usually of 
one’s own Capacity or She 
makes a list of things that people worry 
about and she begins to see that they fall 
into two classes, those that can be helped 
and that can’t. Which shall she 
worry about? Why neither, of course, 
since the first classification requires ac- 
tion and the second would cause a hope- 
less waste of time and brain energy. 

It took a good deal of talking to get 
Dorothy to f her She just 
couldn’t give an oral composition in front 
of the class. Her teacher 
pleaded, but for weeks received the reply, 
Using the 


capability. 


those 


face fears. 


coaxed and 


“T am not prepared.” same 
psychology that a shoe clerk uses when he 
turns a difficult customer over to another 
clerk just as she is about to walk out on 
him, this teacher asked for help. 

Dorothy and I had the usual get ac- 
quainted interview based principally on 
health habits and then we discussed the 
subject of fear; how fears grow and are 
overcome. [ told her the story of Joan, 
an eight-year-old youngster who overcame 
her fear of horses. 

As a tiny little girl, Joan held on be- 
hind her father as he rode about the farm 


By 
Faye Miriam Nixon 


and sometimes when he got off to open 
the gate, she shook the reins and dug 
her little heels into Billy’s ribs to urge 
him through the gate way. One day she 
sat on the horse in front of the country 
Post Office, waiting while her father went 
in to get the mail. A sudden snort of a 
switch engine frightened the horse and, 
whirling suddenly, he started home at a 
gallop. 

The child clung to the saddle for the 
first whirl and the straight run, but when 
her mount leaped a puddle and skidded 
in the gateway she hurled 
Luckily 
she landed in the mud puddle and no 


home was 


through the air to the ground. 


bones were broken. A few bruises and 
minor scratches were the extent of her 
bodily hurts, but the shock aggravated 


by the fear and distress she read in her 
parents’ faces made a lasting harmful 
impression on her baby mind. From that 
day on she refused to go near a horse 
and was troubled and worried when her 
father rode. 

Making the mistake many people do in 
overcoming children’s fears, her parents 
avoided talking about horses or riding. 
For two years this fear kept her from 
happiness concerning horses. The neigh- 
bor children acquired ponies and learned 
to hitch and unhitch their pets to the cart, 
and even rode without a saddle. The little 
sister enough to take 


with daddy, but Joan still looked on in 


grew old rides 


distress. One afternoon there came to 
the house a boy cousin with an unusually 
small pony. The children’s feet almost 


dragged on the ground as they sat astride 
him. Coaxing and pleading, Kenneth final- 
After 
a little she ventured to ride alone, and 


ly got her on the pony with him. 


all at once she found she was not afraid. 
Out the 
road to the 


gate she rode, down the big 


where mother 
I stood at the 


Happiness shone 


church was 
attending a sewing circle 
door as she rode up. 
from her dirty little face. Joy radiated 
from every movement of her body. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I can ride, I am not 
Where’s mother? I want to tell 
her I am not afraid any more.” 


We called mother and she came out te 


afraid. 


rejoice with her child in the victory, for 
such it was. As we watched her scramble 
on and ride proudly around the church 
how dreadful it is to 


yard, we realized 


let a fear possess a little child 
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When I told my high school student 
this story, she glowed with a determina- 


tion to overcome her own fear. So we 
arranged that she should prepare her talk 
and give it before me first. 

“First ride the pony, Dorothy, and then 
you can ride the horse. Joan rides fear- 
lessly now on the tallest of horses and 
soon you can talk before the biggest stu- 
dent body in school.” 

It worked. The next class period she 
gave her talk for me and while her cour- 
back to the class 

to listen to the 


age was up we went 
room and [ sat 
speaker who had the floor. I gave a re- 
assuring nod to the teacher, so she called 


down 


on Dorothy next and she did not fail us. 
She told her story well and showed no 
outward signs of nervousness. Later she 
told her teacher she liked to give talks 
and often volunteered for extra work. 
One might think the desire to follow the 
example of the little child made Dorothy 
brave enough to face the class, but I think 
it was also because she realized she must 
face her fear to overcome it. 

However, whether it be emulation or 
determination that sublimates the emotion 
of fear into caution, both 
methods are acceptable and often work- 
able. A fearless outlook on life is the 
right of every child and it is the duty 
of parent and teacher to so study child 
this result. 


necessary 


nature as to insure 


NOTHER emotional struggle that the 

adolescent, as well as his long suffer- 
ing family, often finds upsetting is the 
control of his temper—and yet anger still 
has its uses if the energy is turned into 
correct Righteous indignation 
has provoked many of the reforms and 
which benefit mankind. 

The little child has but one expression 
to the feeling of anger and that is to 
fight. Many things provoke this emotion, 
chief of which is restraint. Fits of crying, 
banging of doors, daredevil driving, mut- 
threats, “I’ll show ’em. I'll run 
away’—are all outbursts to compensate 
the feeling of restraint, which parental 


channels. 


changes 


tered 


and school authority often imposes. In- 
ability to perform physical or mental 
tasks may also bring about a temper tan- 
trum which is just a violent demonstra- 
tion of the feeling of futility. Such re- 
actions are of course very undesirable, 
and stern measures may be needed at the 
time. Later in a confidential talk the lack 
of control and its undesirability can be 
discussed. The child will learn that the 
adult finds refuge in washing the car, 
mopping the floor, or even breaking a golf 
stick. It may be the exchange of a mental 
problem for a physical one that brings 
the relief, but my experience indicates 
that action and plenty of it helps control. 

To my notion society has not been fair 
to the women in this matter of temper 
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control. Boys and even men are allowed 
to fight it out, under rules and regula- 
tions of course, but whether with fists 
or gloves the physical relief is obtained. 
May this be one reason that men are less 
hold grudges against each 
other than women? 


inclined to 


To support that last inference, is there 
one among my readers who can’t think 
of a woman who seldom misses an oppor- 
tunity to say a spiteful or “catty” thing 
against a disliked member of her circle? 
Haven’t you often wished for the right 
to smack her hard when she was particu- 
larly, disagreeably, clever? The feeling 
of futility exasperates you. You are 
angry. Only mildly so, perhaps, because 
your inhibitions have been building for 
many years and wisdom rules your ac- 
tions. But our high school boy or girl 
not only has nature to combat in this 
control but must be taught that 
anger, loose and wild, is something of 
which to be Many times we 
such “My father 
loses his temper easily and so do I,” “Our 


often 


ashamed. 
hear statements as, 
family all have quick tempers,” etcetera. 
So this attitude is difficult to overcome. 

Every family realizes that they don’t 
want to raise a coward, but they don’t all 
know that uncontrolled rage is disintegrat- 
ing and damaging to the entire personali- 
ty. Hysteria, violence, and forms of in- 
uncontrolled 
technical 


sanity are outgrowths of 


anger. Sometimes a explana- 
tion, if not too complicated, will arouse 
the youngster to make a decided effort to 
control his disagreeable and dangerous 
reaction. Stimuli, inhibitions, and habits, 
are all understandable terms if presented 
correctly. 


REALIZE I should not omit love in the 

discussion of the emotional problems of 
high school students. But the training 
of the love life begins at such an early 
age that its scope and type is almost fixed 
at adolescence. We can only generalize 
when teaching, that affections and interest 
must be broader than the immediate fami- 
ly or a chance for a happy life may be 
lost. In order to reach the highest social 
state desirable, the child’s life must in- 
clude all those in close contact and as he 
grows in knowledge, the whole of man- 
kind. An adult with such a viewpoint has 
the kindness, sympathy, and _ altruistic 
spirit that is essential to a noble per- 
sonality. At the high school age we can 
present these ideals which will be reached 
years later if the student learns to waive 
immediate satisfaction. We point out that 
jealousy and selfishness are the outcomes 
of uncontrolled love life, but we cannot 
say, “Your mother has been too posses- 
sive, she has made you self-centered, since 
she has not directed your affections to- 
ward anyone except yourself.” We can 
show the perplexed child where she is 





wrong but not why, except in a very 
general way. That must wait until adult 
years of wisdom and understanding can 
give a more remote view. 

An all too indifferent and unconcerned 
attitude shown by parents and teachers 
towards the growth of love and affection 
is often another source of trouble. “My 
teacher doesn’t like me; she wants me 
to fail. She’d like to get something on 
me so she could kick me out of class.” 
Such a report must be combatted, even 
though we suspect it is true. 

What can we say to a girl when she 
says, “My step mother doesn’t want me 
around and my dad’s too busy to pay 
any attention to me. I get plenty to eat 
and wear and all the money I want, but 
they don’t care what I get on my report 
card. They never said a word when I 
got a story in the school paper or made 
the class team.” 
share triumph, no one to talk over ambi- 
tions or desires, no one interested unless 
she over stepped or made trouble. No 
wonder she is tempted to do just that in 
retaliation. 

This is the age that needs some one in 
whom to confide, and due to the grow- 
ing feeling of independence the youth 
usually finds some one outside the family. 
This is the teacher’s opportunity. When 
she becomes the confidant, guide, and 
counselor chosen through chance or de- 
sign, she can reassure the student by help- 
ing him understand his family as well as 
himself. 

“My father was brought up too strict. 
He doesn’t know how to play. But I am 
working on him. I am taking him fishing 
next week. I guess he does like me all 
right. He just doesn’t know how to get 
along with boys.” 


No one with whom to 


“Mother lets me buy the Saturday groc- 
eries now and talks to me just as if I 
was her age. I guess she was so wor- 
ried all the time about keeping us well 
and strong she forgot we were growing 
up.” 

The above conversations are typical in 
discussions concerning family relations. 
Parents are the first ideals, and they die 
hard. With a little help, alibis can be 
found for the parents which will restore 
the child’s confidence and respect. Di- 
vorce of course often adds its distressing 
effect, so far reaching and common that 
a paragraph or two cannot dispose of it, 
so we will ignore it altogether in this 
discussion, 

Perhaps no task is so stupendous as that 
which the parent, the teacher, and the 
child himself attempt in the control and 
sublimation of the primitive reactions of 
the emotions. The degree of success with 
which this task is accomplished marks the 
ease with which the child fits in with his 
fellows, strides ahead in his life work, 
and wrests happiness out of his environ- 
ment. 
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The School Lunch as a Factor 


In a Health Program 


N December 4, 1931, the Presi- 

dent’s Organization on Unem- 

ployment Relief, Washington, D. 
C. issued a pamphlet entitled “Food and 
Nutrition of Our Children,” 
following recommendations are made to 
the country at large: 

“1. It is by far the best practice, 
wherever possible, for children of needy 
families to be provided with proper food 
in their homes. This tends to preserve 
family unity. 


in which the 


“2. In providing supplementary food for 
children through school lunches, there 
should be the closest possible cooperation 
with the home and with the recognized 
agencies in the country. : 

“3. Where school lunches are provided, 
it is important that the educational 
aspects be maintained and that any free 
lunches be based upon the actual need 
because of lack of funds of the family. 
Recommendations for free lunches should 
be made by the established welfare or 
emergency relief agencies. In communi- 
ties where there are no established wel- 
fare agencies, the schools should be ex- 
pected to take the lead. 

“4. In order to safeguard the nutrition 
of our children every effort should be 
made to claim the services of physicians, 
nurses, nutritionists, and other individuals 
specially equipped to help along these 
lines.” 

In the city of New York a committee 
of nutritionists met on January 25, 1932, 
in the headquarters of the Red Cross 
chapter and presented a program voicing 
the following sentiments regarding the 
problem which will have to be faced as a 
result of the present unemployment 
emergency: “There is great anxiety in the 
minds of all interested in public welfare 
the after-effects of the present 
emergency on the health of the people. 
It is feared that the results may well be a 
great increase in malnutrition and lowered 
resistance to both fatigue and disease. 
Thousands of families are being forced 
to live on greatly reduced income or 
wages. This makes it more than ever im- 
portant that the money available be spent 
to the very best advantage. In no division 
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of the family budget is this of more vital 
importance than in the food item.” 
Through the State Education Depart- 
ment of New York on February 19, 1932, 
Mary G. McCormick, State Supervisor 
of Health Teaching, issued a leaflet en- 
titled “The Present Emergency and Nu- 
tritional Essentials,” quoted in full. 
“Note to teachers. The immediate and 
future health of children 
and adults is endangered at the present 


thousands of 


time by insufficient and poorly selected 
food. While malnutrition with its long 
train of physical and nervous defects, 
with its lowered resistance to disease, 
especially tuberculosis, is found to a cer- 
tain extent at all times, in periods of eco- 
nomic depression it becomes a_ wide- 
spread menace. All agencies, govern- 
mental and private, should summon all 
their resources to meet the existing 
emergency. The dominant responsibility 
of the schools is to teach. The primary 
children may learn about nutritious food 
through incidental teaching and integra- 


tion; the pupils in the intermediate 
grades and in junior and senior high 


schools should be taught directly as well 
as through integration, the essentials of 
an adequate diet and ways of 
their when the 
money expenditure for 
Experts on nutrition and food 
economics after years of research are 
agreed that the minimum standards indi- 


meeting 
nutritive requirements 
food is greatly 


reduced. 


cated are essential and that any attempt 
to live on a lower nutritional plane places 
one in the danger zone of serious bodily 
impairment. Until pupils know the 
facts listed below, our schools have not 
met their responsibility.” 


our 


Every school child needs daily at least 
One vegetable besides potatoes 
In the absence of fresh fruit, raw cab- 
bage and raw carrots chopped fine, should 
be used several times a Canned 
tomatoes are also valuable. 


week. 


One pint of milk 
Milk makes such high nutritive returns 
that it is a very economical food to buy. 
Adults milk take 


at least one cup a day. The use of milk 


also need and should 
is justified and imperative even in low- 
cost diets. 

Bread and cereal in abundance 
White bread 
but dark 

richer in 


and white cereals are 


good bread and dark cereals 


minerals and_ vitamins. 
make 
than 


are 


Home-cooked cereals higher re- 


turns for their cost ready-to-eat 
cereals. 


The 
and should be purchased by families be- 


foods listed above are essential 
fore money is spent for any other food 
Other nutritious and economical foods 
are: dried peas, dried beans, rice, maca- 
roni, dark molasses, peanut butter, mar- 
garine, vegetable oils, cow’s liver. 
When the family income is adequate 
for all health needs, the daily food plan 
for children should include one quart of 
milk (one pint for adults), two or three 
servings of vegetables (using green leafy 
vegetables several times a week), one or 
fruit 
and egg, bread, butter and cereals. 


daily, 
Meat 


two fruits, including fresh 
or fish may also be used. 
As evidence that the Federal Govern- 
ment is also cognizant of this danger to 
health, we quote the following leaflet, is- 
sued jointly by the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, and Bureau 
of Home Economics, U, S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
dollar a 


milk 


Professor 


(In this division of the food 
little 


and 


more has been allowed for 


less for meats than in 


Sherman’s outline. Either plan may be 
followed satisfactorily.) 

If your money for food is limited, di- 
vide each dollar as follows: 
One-fourth for 
MEE g 545 Se sksin new ee ke eas oe 

3uy: All milk—if 
rated milk is cheaper—or, at least, half 
evaporated and half fresh milk. 


evaporated evapo- 


Each child must have at least 1 pint 
daily. He should have 1% pints to 1 
quart. 


Each pregnant or nursing mother must 
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have 1 pint daily. She should have 1% 
pints to 1 quart. 
Each other adult 
He should have 1 pint. 
One-fifth for 
EEE ES EE Te ees 20 cents 
Buy: Canned tomatoes—use at least 
twice a week. Cabbage—use at least twice 
(part raw). Greens and other 
vegetables when possible. 
Potatoes—Use as often as possible. 
One-fifth for 
Cereals, Bread, Beans .......... 20 cents 
3uy: Cereals—oatmeal, wheat cereals, 


needs % pint daily. 


a week 


corn meal, flour, rice or macaroni. 
3read—use some whole-wheat bread, as 
well as white, every day. 
Dried 
One-fifth for 
Fats and Sugars 


beans or peas. 


ee tig ek .20 cents 


Buy: Fats—lard, salt pork, butter, 
margarine, vegetable oil. 

Sugars—cane molasses, sorgo sirups, 
sugar, corn sirup. 
The rest for 
(OR ae eee ..15 cents 


Buy: Small quantities of eggs, meat, 
fish and cheese and such accessory articles 
as salt, baking powder, tea, coffee, cocoa. 

Each child under 2 years must have at 
least 2 teaspoonfuls of cod-liver oil every 
day. He should have 3 or 4. Cod-liver 
oil must be bought extra.” 


E notice with satisfaction that the 
W school lunch is beginning to reflect 
the nutrition teaching of the home eco- 
nomics classes. There was a time when 
children refused to drink cocoa made with 
milk because it was so light in color. 
Now if a rainy day brings a larger num- 
ber of pupils than has been expected, and 
prepared cocoa is served to which water is 
added, the children immediately notice 
the difference in color and complain that 
the cocoa is not as good as usual. For 
this reason in the N. Y. City lunches 
milk Carrots, which 
at one time were scorned, are generally 
accepted and eaten with a relish. One 
of the greatest problems which we have 
had to meet was the objection raised when 
unfamiliar food One child 
refused to eat anything on her tray until 
the supervisor offered her a gold star if 
she would just take a taste of everything. 
After a few days and more gold stars the 
tray was cleared every day. An investiga- 
tion showed that the child was unfamiliar 
with any food except bread and coffee. 
As a result of the enlarged diet she gained 
six pounds within a month. 


instead is added. 


was served. 


One principal reported that a child in 
a 2B class who was to be transferred to 
an ungraded class became so alert after a 
few weeks of having had the school lunch 
that he became normal and, while not 
a brilliant pupil in everything, he did 
manage to achieve a daily grade of 100 
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in spelling. Many principals have stated 
that since the introduction of the school 
lunches, a marked improvement in health 
and scholarship has been effected. Much 
of the malnutrition is not due alone to 
lack of food, but to ignorance in choice 
and preparation. The school lunch has 
done much to spread food education and 
to accustom the children to proper foods. 
Working hand in hand with the teaching 
of home economics, the way seems clear 
to better health and better scholarship. 


N June, 1932, a finished report of the 
findings of a nutritional survey in New 
York City will be made, based upon the 
following circular sent to school lunch 
supervisors and home making teachers: 
“Many of the foods are new to the ele- 
mentary school child. Note which these 
are and the particular nationality of the 
child, etc. If unfavorable, what was 
the first reaction, i.e. disgust, disdain, 
fear of trying the first mouthful, etc. 
How was this most easily overcome? 
(By example of other children, sug- 
gestions of teacher, etc.) 

“What foods were eaten with relish or 
satisfaction at once? Were these new 
to the child? 

“Can you tell which children are most in 
need of food by the alacrity with which 
they eat anything provided? If not, 
why not? 

“A child can be taught to eat almost any 
foods: What seem to be most 
difficult in respect to the time and effort 
required to change the child’s attitude? 

“Observe instances of food choice being 
influenced by loyalty to family teachings 
and background. How was this evi- 
denced ? 

“The need of tact and kindliness, of ut- 
most importance with these undernour- 
ished and necessitous children, must be 


foods 


impressed upon the cooks and helpers. 

“Children are not to be catered to, but 
no undue pressure is to be brought to 
bear if food is not what the individual 
child wants. 

“Note carefully, from your personal ex- 
perience and any other 
points bearing on the responses of the 


observation, 


children. 


“No observations 
trivial; many of these are really most 


will be considered 
important for guidance in future work. 

“Conferences will be held so that this 
supervisory group as a whole may have 
the benefit of the experience of each 
member.” 

From the data already received, we 
judge that about seventy per cent of the 
children provided with emergency lunches 
eat all foods on the menu without ques- 
tion. Twenty per cent have to be taught 
as systematically as when learning a new 
step in arithmetic. Ten per cent of the 
children, after eating these lunches for 
seven months, have as yet not accepted 


them as a desirable dietary, although it is 
still hoped that in time we can report 
more satisfactory results. 

Excerpts from the preliminary reports 
based upon the outline quoted above are 
given without further comment: 

“Foods eaten immediately were foods 
which were not new to the child, such as 
macaroni in Italian neighborhoods. The 
same food cooked in a different style 
(macaroni in cream sauce) was tasted 
very gingerly, and only after persistent 
trials did the child learn to like it. Car- 
rots and peas, and tomatoes thickened 
with rice, were other foods consistently 
returned to the central kitchen in certain 
neighborhoods, yet the children would eat 
the same things in soup. Puddings and 
canned fruits were viewed carefully at 
first (especially pudding) but grew in 
favor quickly when tasted, especially if 
decorated with jelly or pieces of fruit. 
Milk is a favorite. Have had very little 
difficulty getting a child to drink milk 
so largely and well has it been introduced 
into the schools.” 

“A hungry child will not always eat 
everything. It depends largely of course 
on the individual child. One child abso- 
lutely refused to touch a bit of any kind 
of food. All methods were used. The 
child was taken into a room by himself; 
his brother came and tried to help him; 
the teachers him. Finally his 
mother was sent for. She said he had 
had no breakfast and very little to eat 
the day before. But he could not be made 
to eat. And yet he certainly was hungry. 
The school solved the problem by allow- 
ing the mother to take the food home 
for a few days. When he became used to 
it he was gradually worked into eating 
in school with his brother.” 

“Children sometimes hide food so as 
to save it for younger members of the 
family or parents. One boy had a choco- 
late pudding wrapped in a clean cloth 
resembling a handkerchief but he said 
he had brought it for just that purpose. 
Fruit and rolls are often carried home. 
One child was seen scraping the butter 
from his roll to take home to his mother.” 

“First reaction, fear of trying anything 
they have not seen at home—not either 
Sight seems to be 


coaxed 


disgust or disdain. 
the primary sense; odor is not regarded; 
taste is the secondary sense, if fear can 
be overcome.” 

“The only foods that are eaten with 
relish or satisfaction at once, in every 
neighborhood, are white bread and butter 
and canned peaches and pineapple. This 
seems to be because they are universally 
served at home, and are not new to the 
child.” 


“Foods disliked by the majority of 
children: 

“Tomatoes thickened with bread 
crumbs. Dishes with white sauce. 


Salads, particularly the lettuce. 
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If the children did not like the appear- 
ance of the food they weuld not want 
to taste it but on persuasion they were 
sometimes surprised and although not 
liking it, would make an attempt just 
to please the teacher. In many cases, 
particularly the macaroni with white 
sauce, the children acquired a taste for 
it. The tomatoes were never popular but 
the tomatoes with macaroni or spaghetti 
were very much liked by all nationali- 
ties.” 

“Salads were heartily disliked in all 
my schools (Polish and Jewish) the com- 
plaint being that they were sour. It is 
possible with a bland dressing we might 
get other results but the lettuce alone was 
not relished.” 

“Foods eaten with relish at once: 
Bread and butter, soups, cocoa (not as 
popular as soup), spaghetti with tomato 
sauce; desserts of all kinds with the 
exception of blanc mange (white) and 
rice pudding. These last two desserts 
were unpopular to my mind on account 
of the colorless appearance but the addi- 
tion of jam seemed to make no differ- 
ence. Baked beans to my surprise was 
not always a favorite dish but corn was 
liked by practically all the children and 
here again, the color seemed to make no 
difference. Sandwiches are always popu- 
las.” 

“Carrots and peas were unpopular for 
some time but now little difficulty is be- 
ing experienced. Vegetable salads are 
making a little headway but they are not 
liked and the children would rather have 
two dishes of something they _ like. 
American cheese, to my surprise, is not 
popular but cream cheese is a favorite. I 
attribute this to unfamiliarity as so many 
of the children are Jewish and they know 
cream cheese and like its mild flavor.” 

“Loyalty to family teaching and back 
ground have much to do with food dis- 
likes.” 

“In one strictly Jewish school, when the 
children were served baked beans, there 
was a strange attitude towards them and 
as the children being served were boys 
of the Junior High School age, I could 
not understand until I found out that 
they thought that there was pork in the 
beans. Buttered meat sandwiches arrived 
by mistake at the same school and were 
served to the children but the Jewish 
ones would not take butter with meat.” 

“The small children do not know so 
much about their food laws but they 
are familiar with certain foods they recog- 
nize and like at once, so it seems more a 
matter of training.” 

In the March issue of PracticaL HoME 
Economics the various types of emergency 
lunch service in New York City were 
described. One of these was the type in 
which the lunches are served in the home 
economics rooms by the regular classes. 
This method of serving lunches is neces- 
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sary in schools in which there is no 
other space in the building for the prepa- 
ration and service of food and where the 
need is great. The following procedure 
was described by the teacher in charge 
at a recent conference of home economics 
teachers. 


Emergency Lunches In Home 
Economics Classes 

In P. S. 156 Brooklyn, we are serving 

a hot lunch to 100 children in the home 


1930 we 


serving 


making room. In December of 
started this type of 
from 50 to 90 children daily until May, 
1931. The money was provided by teach- 
ers’ contributions disbursed through the 
We 


gave the children a hot dish, usually a 


luncheon, 


office of the district superintendent. 


rich cream soup or macaroni with cheese 
or home baked beans, supplemented by 
bread and butter or crackers and topped 
with a dessert. These lunches cost be- 
tween five and six cents per child. There 
was, however, no over-head, as all the 
work of preparation and of cleaning was 
done by the homemaking classes. In 
October of 1931 we opened the lunch 
room again, and were serving 100 chil- 
each day. About this time the 
Emergency Relief began to function 
through the office of the attendance bu- 
reau. We were relieved of the responsi- 
bility of buying canned goods, dry groc- 
eries, fruits, and vegetables, but were 
allowed money from our previous source 
to provide fresh milk, perishable foods, 
and to meet emergencies. In view of this 
divided buying, I am unable to give the 
cost per child of this year’s lunches. We 


dren 


are, however, serving approximately the 
same lunch with perhaps larger portions 
and more bread and butter. 

What you may want to know most of 
all is whether we are neglecting regular 
home making lessons or just running a 
restaurant with unpaid help, and an ex- 
perienced foreman. Yes and no. We have 
no formal finished lessons, as such. The 
problem always is to prepare the lunch, 
to be certain that we have enough food 
so that we may not be embarrassed by a 
shortage, and to.be ready on time. Grades 
mean nothing to us in this scheme. After 
practice a 7A class can make just as delici- 
ous a soup as an 8B class. But the spirit 
of the course of study is more than ful- 
filled. The girls learn to do by doing and 
they learn a great deal. They are learning 
to appreciate the yalue of planning, and 
Whey are developing initiative, judgment, 
and speed. 

Probably the best way of placing our 
method before you is to describe the rou- 
tine for one day. Suppose the menu for 
lunch is cream of spinach soup (which, 
by the way, they clamor for) bread and 
butter, apple sauce, and graham crackers. 
The first class in the morning, an 8B, 


will peel and grind five pounds of onions, 
scrub and cut fine one large bunch of 
celery, wash and grind five pounds of 
spinach, pare and dice twenty potatoes. 
Each group prepares some of each vege- 
table, thereby maintaining a class or- 
ganization and general instruction. They 
put the prepared vegetables into the large 
soup boiler and start the fire by ten 
o'clock. They then clean their utensils 
and put the room in order for the next 
class, an 8A which arrives at 10.30. This 
may appear a small amount of work for 


one class, but remember the quantities 
are large. 
The 8A class now butters twelve to 


fifteen loaves of sliced bread and packs 
them in a boiler to prevent drying. They 
will then make ten quarts of white sauce, 
each group preparing one quart, and add 
it to the boiling vegetables at 11:15. They 
then clean the kitchen and set the tables, 
every moulding board, dining table, and 
odd being utilized. The apple 
sauce, which has been prepared the previ- 


corner 


ous afternoon, is served at each place 
with a soup spoon, a teaspoon, and a nap- 
kin on 


crackers, 


which we place the bread and 
This brings us to 11.45 when 
we begin serving the early time children. 
The hot soup is placed on the table just 
before the class is dismissed, and the 
first 


before it 


seventy-five is 
fact the 
second portions come to us before we are 


crowd of upon us 


cools. In bowls for 
quite finished with the first round, 

Each child brings his own soiled dishes 
to the sink, where a girl inspects them 
to see whether he has wasted any vege- 
tables. This girl stresses the importance 
of eating all of one’s food. 

Six of the older girls who eat lunch 
with us, also do the dish washing. As 
soon as they finish eating, they prepare 
the water for washing and rinsing the 
dishes. They 
the dishes as fast as the children bring 
them. 
dessert dishes are put away. These girls 


wash, dry, and put away 
3y one o'clock bowls, spoons, and 


are paid ten cents a day from our emerg- 


ency money—so we aren't, after all, with- 
out paid help. 
This 


class will prepare a dessert for the fol- 


At one o'clock a 7B class appears 


lowing day’s lunch, each group making 
about a quart, since we require three gal- 
lons of almost known pudding or 
fruit. 


order for the next day. 


any 
They will then leave the room in 


Each day and each week the menus are 
varied in such a manner, that by the end 
of the term no class has prepared the 
same recipe more than twice, and this is 
just in accord with our ideas on repeti- 
tion. By a few sample menus, I will try 
to show you how we keep as balanced 
a diet as we can without meat, and how 
we hope we are avoiding monotony—not 
only for the classes to prepare, but for 
the children who come to us for food. 
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Monday 
Corn chowder—which is very easily 
prepared. Bread and butter. Stewed 
apples. 
Tuesday 


Cream of spinach soup—Bread and but- 
ter. Apple sauce (prepared Mon. P.M.) 
Wednesday 
Macaroni with cheese—Bread and but- 
ter—stewed apricots (prepared Tues.) 
Thursday 
Cream of carrot soup—Bread and but- 
ter—chocolate pudding (prepared Wed.) 
Friday 
Sandwiches 
baked apple 
Thursday). 
The next Monday we should probably 
serve creamed salmon with potatoes and 


jain) cocoa; 
(prepared 


(egg and 


with cream 


peas with an orange for dessert and so on, 

Aside from the actual alleviation of 
hunger, which is our main objective, we 
find that all unconsciously we are teaching 
food standards and we are chagrined at 
times by criticism of our products. At 
first, of course, the children of the lunch 
room taste each new food gingerly and 
with a preconceived prejudice. The new 
flavors having overcome the prejudice, 
the next move on their part is to inquire 
the identity of the innovation. For many 
days then we have varying remarks as to 
its excellence, usually favorable. We be- 
come self-complacent, until suddenly some 
connoisseur from the 4A informs us there 
“are too many greens in the soup,” or 
“today’s apple sauce is not as smooth as 
last week’s,” which is probably quite true. 

Since we have children from the kin- 
dergarten to the 8B we are constantly 
teaching table manners and methods. The 


CHOOL lunch has given our girls 

a chance to do practical work along 
the lines of Foods and Nutrition, Menu 
Building, Meal Serving, Marketing and 
Food Selection and Household Accounting. 

The — surprising 
Freshmen Home 
stead of the advanced girls, have com- 
plete charge of the project, and are do- 
ing the work in an almost professional 
manner. Only the plainest of food stuffs 
have been on their menus owing to their 


that the 
Economics girls, in- 


thing is 


lack of cooking experience, but custom- 
ers come back for more and bring others 
with them. We are fortunate to have 
Edinboro State Teachers College so near 
us, and enjoy the patronage of many of 
High school faculty mem- 


too; 


their students. 
bers and 
everyone is served cafeteria style, tak- 
ing their purchases into the pleasant 


neighbors eat with us 


dining room or to the clothing labora- 
tory which has been arranged to re- 
semble a tea room, with a rug on the 
floor, a table lamp lighted, and colorful 
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older ones are becoming helpful in watch- 
ing the smaller ones, and as a rule, disci- 
pline is maintained without effort. 

Of course there are the problem chil- 
dren—those who can’t eat because they 
have had no breakfast. These we cajole 
into beginning slowly. Then there are 
those who won’t eat, because their tastes 
have been catered to at home—these we 
ignore and they eat. On the whole it has 
been a satisfaction to find children in 
this age of juvenile independence who 
eat with such uniformly good manners, 
good appetite, and without criticism—a 
wholesome varied diet. And this is not 
entirely because they are starving, for 
very few are actually in such a state. It 
is a natural response to well-prepared 
food of good flavor and texture served 
in a pleasant and social environment. 

Now in our organization, the 7B, 8A, 
8B classes are in the kitchen alternate 
weeks, the other week being spent in a 
classroom. Here we have the opportuni- 
ty to carry on the instruction in nutri- 
tion, care of children, health education, 
and home appreciation that would other- 
wise be neglected. Also this alternate 
schedule relieves the work of its mo- 
notony in either practical or theoretical 
routine, not only for the classes, but 
for the teachers in charge. 

All this may sound very perfect and 
smooth. It is not. There are the days 
when the milkman is late, or the times 
we can’t find the pepper, or the worse 
than all days, when no class wants to 
work and perversity is in the air. 

But it is different, it is interesting and 
enjoyable for all of us. It is easy for no 


one, 





The following articles are among those 
that have been previously published in 
PracticAL Home Economics, and which 
we feel are of interest to home economics 
teachers or others who are in charge of 
school lunches or planning educational 
programs based on school lunches. 


Better Lunch Campaign, by Elsa P. Page, 
January, 1929. This describes a lunch 
plan successfully carried on in the 
West Technical High School, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Success in Serving Six Thousand Meals 
Daily, by Ruth Strang, June, 1929. A 
description of the cafeteria at Teachers’ 
College, as organized and manager by 
Elizabeth Reed. 


School Cafeterias, by Katherine L. Baker, 
June, 1929. This is a story of the school 
cafeterias in Medford, Massachusetts. 
Each of the four high schools has its 
own cafeteria with a working manager 
and assistants. The supervision of all 
lunch counters is in the hands of the 
head of the Domestic Science Dep't. 


Feeding Fifty Girls for Twenty-Five 
Dollars a Day, by Louise M. Eisle, 
September, 1929. This describes the 
meals provided at the Alpha Chi Omega 
House at the University of Wisconsin 
and gives the menus for a week with 
costs and the quantity. 


Building a Health Program around the 
School Lunch, by Ethel Austin Mar- 
tin, February, 1930. Mrs. Martin is 
the nutrition specialist of the National 
Dairy Council and writes of “A” lunch 
plan developed as an educational health 
program. 





drapes at the windows. An _ unhurried, 
cheerful but quiet atmosphere is here. 
The work is almost entirely student 
activity; two girls each week having 
complete charge of the marketing after 
I have approved their menus and market 
orders. Each couple in charge is at 
liberty to patronize any store or stores 
in town. They are particular as_ to 
quality, real bargains, charge account 
slips and quantities purchased. Bills are 
recorded daily and paid at the end of the 
week, minus the five percent discount 
that the local stores give them. No at- 
tempt at profit is made; the cost 
of one day’s materials is divided by the 
number of servings prepared to de- 
termine the price to be charged. 
Students need not buy the whole meal, 
but may choose from our hot dishes 
foods to go with their lunches brought 
from home. Hot cocoa, brown and 
white bread and butter are the only con- 
stant items on our menus. Meat and 
vegetable dishes are distributed through 
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the week and variety has not been lack- 
ing. The whole meal totals 700 calories. 

Our equipment is all improvised; one 
corner of the foods laboratory is given 
over to School Lunch and is arranged 
to suit the fancies of each pair of man- 
agers. All cooking dishes are cleaned 
and put away before customers enter; 
one of the partners serves them while 
the other girl acts as cashier. When 
customers have finished their 
luncheon, they carry all their dishes to 
the kitchen to a table provided for scrap- 
ing and sorting them; this makes it pos- 
sible for the two girls in charge to do 
the dishes and final cleaning work. 

No rock bound regulations are made 
and each set of managers used 
their own ideas in conducting the cafe- 
teria. Some come after or be- 
fore to work on the next day’s meals. 
Others plan meals that need no outside 
time. Team work, initiative, and large 
quantity cooking ability have brought 
them praise and they are justly proud of 
the reputation their class has made. 

Boneita M. Gordon 

Vocational High School, Edinboro, Pa. 
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A Cotton Exhibit 


At the County Fair 


By 
Dorothy Tolbert 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


HE clothing teacher is often called 

upon to sponsor an exhibition of some 

kind. Last fall I directed a display 
at our local fair in the interest of “King 
Cotton.” This exhibit was made possible 
through the cooperation of our manual 
training department and our local cotton 
mills. (The same ideas might be adapted 
to a close-of-school program at the school 
building or a storewindow display in col- 
laboration with local furniture and dry- 
goods merchants.) Cotton is again one 
of Fashion’s Favorites and is particularly 
suitable for use in the clothing depart- 
ment. 

As my exhibit took place in October 
a number of the articles displayed were 
made the previous Spring and kept in the 
department until after the occasion. 

I planned my display on the “unit” basis 
as follows: 

Unit I. “Cottons in the Bedroom,’ 
using furniture made in the manual train- 
ing department and needlework from the 
clothing department. 

Unit II. “Cotton Christmas Gifts’— 
needlework home problems. 

Unit III. “Cottons for the High School 
Girl”’—a display of dresses, pajamas and 
smocks made from materials donated by 
our mills. 

Unit IV. “Cottons for the Kiddies’— 
a display of rompers, coats, dresses, etc., 
made from contributed materials. 

Unit V. “A Cotton Hope Chest”—a dis- 
play of suitable articles for a bride-to-be, 
selected from home problems. 


’ 


Unit VI. Cotton posters made by cloth- 
ing pupils advocating the desirability and 
versatility of cotton as a clothing and 
household fabric. 


Unit |. (See photo) 

The manual training teacher and I de- 
cided to let the colonial spirit pervade in 
the bedroom as a lovely four-poster bed 
was available. In addition, we agreed to 
use a chest of drawers, a dressing table 
with mirror and stool, a chair, a table, 
a foot stool, a table lamp, a window seat, 
a sewing table, a “hope chest,” a floor 
lamp, a magazine stand, some book-ends, 
candlesticks and a “treasure chest” all of 
which articles were included in the manual 
training program. A chaise lounge or 
boudoir chair would add to the com- 
pleteness of the room. 
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This exhibit Miss Tolbert describes, as it looked at the fair. 


A color scheme of pink and green was 
decided upon and carried out in detail. 
My clothing pupils made as home prob- 
lems, the pillows, silhouettes, lamp shade, 
bedside stool, the rugs, the hemstitched 
scarf, the curtains, quilt, dressing table 
skirt, etc. The quilt represented the great- 
est amount of effort and was completed 
as a Summer project. Shades of pink 
and green gingham in a rose design were 
laid on white with pleasing results. 

The girls manifested much enthusiasm 
over the dressing table skirt and several 
decided to remake an old piece of furni- 
ture into a dressing table as a home 
project. As our dressing table was a 
special order we used glazed chintz in an 
old-fashioned sprigged design with 
plaited chintz ruffling. It could be satis- 
factorily developed less expensively by 
using calico or some cheap material with 
self-made ruffles probably bias trimmed. 

The mattress, springs, pillows and an 
inconspicuous rug were loaned us by one 
of our local furniture stores. It was ad- 
visable to use a floor covering as the floor 
was in bad repair. (All furniture and mate- 
rials could be obtained from local stores.) 

This unit served as the center of inter- 
est in our display. 


Unit II. 

The cotton Christmas gifts were ar- 
ranged against a suitable wall space and 
included animal toys, rag dolls, purses 
of duck, foot stools, collar and cuff sets, 
pillows, Russian smocks, shopping bags, 
towels, silhouettes, breakfast sets, etc. 
Each could be marked with cost price. 

A photograph of a group of these 
articles appeared in the December issue 
of Practical Home Economics, page 372. 
(This exhibit could be arranged in the 
school or in a store and the articles be 
offered for sale.) 


Unit Il. 

The garment display was arranged on 
a narrow platform covered with cotton 
batting. It consisted of smocks and pa- 
jamas and dresses suitable for fall school 
wear made from materials contributed 
by local mills. (These garments could 
be modelled by clothing pupils.) 


Unit IV. 

The children’s garments made up an- 
other unit. These consisted of baby 
dresses, gertrudes, baby caps, sun-suits, 
play-suits, a Jack and Jill, A B C dresses, 
“best” dresses, coats, hats, etc. (These 
garments could be modelled if desired.) 

Unit V. 

This unit is included in the photograph 
in Unit I. A cedar chest was filled with 
appropriate “hope” presents made from 
cotton including refreshment napkins, 
beverage sets, pillows, a candlewick bed- 
spread (a summer project), household en- 
sembles, rainbow dust cloths, kitchen 
towels, utility sets, etc. (This could also 
be attractively arranged at school or in 
a store window.) 

Unit VI 

The last unit was a display of cotton 
posters selected from the following as- 
signments : 

(1) “Cottons around the Clock”—a 
cardboard clock with figures depicting 
how cottons may be used appropriately 
for any time of day. 

(2) “Cottons for All Occasions’—il- 
lustrating cottons for home, school, street, 
sports, travel, dress-up, ete. 

(3) “Cottons Through the Ages” 
showing the suitability of cotton for per- 
sons of all ages. 

(4) “Cottons for the High School 
Miss”—school clothes, hose, hat, ete. 

(Continued on page 175) 
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A Cooperative Foods Program 


HREE years ago the home economics 

department of Rochester began of- 

fering senior high courses in child 
care, clothing administration, and in cafe- 
teria and tea room management. In order 
that the instruction given should not be 
purely theoretical, it was necessary to de- 
velop some plan for making use of all the 
activities of the school which would pro- 
vide experience at all similar to that in 
the fields for which the girls were pre- 
paring. Those which seemed best fitted 
to the cafeteria course were the school 
cafeteria and the nursery school next 
door to the high school building. 

After a year of intensive training in 
the preparation of food in small quantity 
and the sale of the same to individuals 
and small groups, the class began to con- 
sider problems in relation to serving 
food in quantity. Equipment of the very 
modern cafeteria which provided for the 
twenty-seven hundred students of the 
school was then studied, the storeroom 
examined and inventoried. Local places 
selling equipment for large food estab- 
lishments were also visited. 

Following the study, for periods of 
two weeks two girls at a time spent their 
mornings at the cafeteria learning to 


By 
Lulu C. Covel 


Monroe Jr.-Sr. High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


make sandwiches and salads, to set up 
counters, and to serve behind them dur- 
ing the lunch periods. This third year the 
experience is being repeated while the 
other members of the class are learning to 
handle materials in larger quantities. 
The nursery school has an enrollment 
of twenty children and a teaching staff of 
three. The director plans the menus and 
the girls of the cafeteria class prepare the 
iood in their own laboratory. A group 
of four has the entire responsibility for 
the dinner for two weeks at a time, act- 
ing as manager.’ They do the cooking, 
care for the supplies, and make out the 
grocery order. The work thus provides 
an excellent opportunity for the assump- 
tion of responsibility, for the organiza- 
tion of their time, and the choice of 
method since time is a factor to be con- 
sidered. They are becoming very familiar 
with correct food for little children and 
the proper method for its preparation. 
During a previous semester they served 


Thrift in Sewing Classes 


ITH economy and thrift as our 

by-words, we decided to see 

what could be done in that 
line in home economics clothing classes. 
with less money in the 
homes, there would be the question of 
what the girls could do in garment mak- 
ing and not have to spend much money 
for materials. 


Of course, 


So we asked the teachers and girls-in 
some of the classes to bring in cotton 
and light weight wool dresses which they 
were through using but which would make 
into children’s clothes. 

Then the opportunity was given the 
girls to decide for themselves whether 
they would be willing to give their time 
to make some 
youngster or whether to make a child’s 


over attractive 


over a dress for poor 
dress for sister or niece, or to make a 
cotton blouse. 


Some of the girls volunteered very 
readily. One girl decided to bring in her 
own new material, make the dress and 


then give it to a child. 
Other girls who apparently did not 
have money for material of their own de- 


cided also to work on the children’s 
clothes. 
A few garments brought in were 


turned over to the dean to give away as 
they were, but the others were better 
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made over. A set of six patterns se- 
lected for adaptability was used. 

The girls cut up the garments to be 
made over, when possible, ripped only 
when necessary, sometimes were 
able to use pleats in the front of a dress 
without change. Each girl looked over 
the patterns, decided which one was best 
adapted to her material in shape and 
size of pieces, as well as in texture, and 
perhaps tried one or two on her cloth to 
decide what was the best type dress she 
could get out of her material. 


and 


Many reported voluntarily for after- 
noon work in an effort to get the dresses 
done so that the needy children would 
have them soon, before Christmas, if 
possible. Names of the needy children 
were obtained from the attendance of- 
ficers and school nurse. 

The girls were interested in using 
these garments brought in and the first 
ones to decide on the project had first 
choice in selecting the dress they wished 
to make over. It was a splendid oppor- 
tunity to teach renovation as so many 
times the average girl is not interested 
in making over clothes for herself or is 
not keen about doing it before others. 

Materials for collars and cuffs were 
obtained from piece boxes, and were 
usually new material. 


the children during the meal. 


At the close of the first semester’s 
experience working in the two centers, 
the girls were asked to list in writing 
the advantages which they thought they 
had received from the training there. 

Following is a list of some of the 
points most frequently mentioned. 

For the nursery school: 

Learned what foods should be given 
to little children. 

How important the right way of pre- 
paring food is in teaching them to like all 
kinds of food. 

That it is better to serve small por- 
tions of food and give second helpings. 

That the manner and tone of voice of 
one who is managing children make a 
lot of difference in the child’s response. 

How much little folks can learn to do 
for themselves and like it too. 

For the cafeteria: 

The use and care of large equipment. 

Learned how materials in large quan- 
tities are measured. 

Learned the importance of time factor. 

Learned about the necessity of mak- 
ing left overs into saleable products. 

It was good experience to work under 
some one as we would in a job. 

Had to work with different people and 
couldn’t be “choosey” about our tasks. 


By 
Lucille S. Gaffney 


Instructor in Clothing, Gloucester High 
School, Gloucester, Mass. 

One set of wool dresses was made by 
the older girls in spare time along with 
their regular work. 

I think the idea has worked out so 
successfully I should like to do it in 
other classes another year. The cost is 
very low, and the girls get excellent 
ideas on thrift and service as well as 
some experience in making over clothes 
and learning to make the most in attrac- 
tiveness of what they have. 

I should also like to work’ out this 
project in a more advanced group, using 
wool dresses entirely. There too the 
problem of coat making could easily be 
worked in. An out-of-style coat, or one 
too short, can be made into a splendid 
child’s coat, whereas it might not prove 
economical for all the girls in a group 
to make coats for themselves, as obtain- 
ing wool coat material in local stores is 
a decided problem and most of the girls 
prefer to see material in the piece before 
they purchase it. This would give them 
valuable experience in making children’s 
coats at low cost, and still be doing 
service to others. 
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On Understanding Women, by Mary 
R. Beard. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1931. $3.50. 

Mrs. Beard is a well-known writer on 
historical and sociological subjects and 
collaborated with her husband in “The 
Rise of American Civilization.” Her 
work is thus well-known to many readers, 
who will be interested in this history of 
feminism and evaluation of woman’s place 
in the evolution and history of the race. 

Mrs. Beard attempts to trace the in- 
fluence of women on history from pre- 
historic times down to the present, from 
the beginnings of industry and civiliza- 
tion, through primitive civilizations, ma- 
triarchal states, and classical times and 
down through the Christian era. It is a 
tremendously ambitious work, and heavy 
with a wealth of detail. It frankly sets 
out to prove a thesis—that women have 
had a far greater influence on events 
than historians or general theory ever 
admitted—and the book is militantly 
feministic. 

The importance and influence of women 
have undoubtedly been minimized, and a 
book such as this may well make the 
reader stop and think. There is no pre- 
tense at completeness, and in the preface 
the author states: “My perspective is his- 
torical, but historians of competence must 
lay the basis for a grasp of the subject 
merely challenged here. If this outline 
raises questions, starts disputes, and 
draws the kind of criticism which will 
lead to sounder views, I shall consider 
my daring justified. 





New Minds: New Men? by Thomas 
Woody. Macmillan, New York. 1932. 
$4.00. Illustrated. 

Professor Woody is an intelligent and 
unprejudiced observer who has_ spent 
much time in Soviet Russia and has made 
a very careful survey of conditions there, 
especially in the field of education. This 
book is the result of his work. 

Amid all the furor of controversy over 
the Russian experiment, with its ardent 
admirers and its bitter enemies, “New 
Minds: New Men?” impresses the reader 
with its refreshing detachment and lack 
of bias. One feels safe in taking the 
statements at their face value Professor 
Woody makes here, which is by no means 
usually true of books on Russia. 

He is primarily interested in education, 
ot children and adults, and has good 
words to say for the progressiveness of 
the system and its results in a largely il- 
literate country. He does not minimize, 
however, the propaganda which is at the 
basis of the whole educational scheme, 
as it is behind all phases of life in Soviet 
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Russia today. The government is train- 
ing children and adults to accept com- 
pletely the political and economic princi- 
ples on which it is based, using education 
of all sorts in the effort. Professor 
Woody examines their methods, their suc- 
cesses and failures, and the results, good 
and bad, of those methods. The detail 
of the book is so tremendous as to be 
unassimilable from one reading, but even 
a survey of the work gives one a good 
basis for a real opinion. The author does 
not attempt to form his readers’ opinions 
for them—he presents his facts and rests 


—M. E. B. 


his case. 





The Family’s Food, by Faith R. Lan- 
man, Hughina McKay, and Frances Zuill. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Edited by B. R. Andrews. 1931. $1.68. 

The food problems of the family is 
subject of general importance in the 
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teaching of any course of home eco- 
nomics. This book is planned as a text 
book for the junior and senior high 
schools, and deals with these problems 
from the modern viewpoint. The authors 
have had a wide teaching experience, so 
that the subject matter is presented from 
the standpoint of sound practice. It is 
scientific, without being dry, and its pur- 
pose, to quote from the author’s preface, 
“is to bring about improvement in food 
habits.” In accomplishing this aim, a 
study of food selection as well as food 
preparation is planned for; the problems 
of the food buyer discussed in relation 
to prices, brands, qualities, storage, sani- 
tation and market control; standards set 
up for skill, accuracy and speed in pre- 
paring food in the home. The food budget, 
the use of time and energy in food prep- 
aration and in the arrangement of equip- 
ment are also given a share in the text. 

The book is well illustrated ; supplemen- 
tary reading lists at the end of each chap- 
ter, and for use in foods classes; an ap- 
pendix of selected recipes. 





The Family and Its Relationships, by 
E. R. Groves, E. L. Skinner, and S. J. 
Swenson. Edited by Benjamin R. An- 
drews. Lippincott’s Home Economics 
Texts. J. B. Lippincott, Chicago. 1932. 
$1.60. 

With the present ever-increasing empha- 
sis, in home economics courses, on the 
ideals and relationships back of life in 
the home, the up-to-date teacher is always 
on the alert for such a work as this. 

Mr. Groves is a professor of social 
science, and Misses Skinner and Swenson 
are home economics teachers of experi- 
ence and ability, so the result of their 
collaboration would be expected to have 






that breadth of viewpoint and balance of 
contents which this work so markedly 


achieves, 

“The Family and Its Relationships” is 
intended for students in their later teens, 
who have reached an age when their back- 
ground and emotional maturity are suf- 
ficient to warrant an intelligent treatment 
of this subject, and when they are ex- 
tremely impressionable and therefore fer- 
tile ground for the implanting of high 
ideals of family life. The book is planned 
in units, which can be used in order, 
to make a full course, or any number of 
which can be used as supplementary work 
for another course. 

There is a section giving a short and 
interesting sketch of development of the 
family, and then present conditions of 
family life are taken up with thorough- 
ness from economic, sociological and cul- 
tural points of view. The home economics 
teacher should at least examine this book 
and plan to incorporate it in her refer- 
ence library for outside reading, if no- 
where else. 

Clothing Units, by Frances S. Miller, 
and Helen H. Laitem. Edited by Rosa- 
mond C. Cook, published by Manual Arts 
Press. 1932. 


cents. Special rates if ordered in quantity, 


Heavy paper cover. 80 


“Clothing Units” is planned for use 
in beginning classes in clothing in junior 
or senior high schools. Lessons are or- 
ganized around the construction of gar- 
ments—the subject of most interest to 
high school students—and include a study 
of cotton and linen fibers and materials, 
design and color in dress, and cost and 
care of clothing. f 

The authors, both experienced as teach- 
ers of clothing, have arranged the units 
in the order which they found most use- 
ful from the point of pupil interest and 
classroom organization during the five 
semesters in which it was used in the 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Each unit plan is given in detail with 
references and a question review. The 
subjects taken up are the repair of gar- 
ments, materials and patterns, use of the 
sewing machine, construction of garments 
such as slips and school dresses, launder- 
ing and care of clothing, study of linen 
and cotton materials, and a _ clothing 
budget. These may be used in the order 
in which they are arranged, but are so 
planned that the order may be changed 
to suit individual requirements if neces- 
sary or desirable with other high school 
groups. At the end of the book there is 
a group of test questions—one set for 
each unit. 
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Abstracts from Current Periodicals 


The Family Income and Its Expenditure 
by Margaret Justin, Dean, Division of 
Home Economics, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, published in Child 
Welfare, October, 1931, explains the neces- 
sity and value of budgeting the family 
income and gives a rough outline of the 
subject, to be used in discussion groups. 
Budgeting to balance the income to cover 
necessities adequately is important to 
health and to the mental development of 
each member of the family. The essentials 
should be carefully distinguished from 
desires and comforts and should be pro- 
vided for first. Clothing allotments for 
children vary according to ages, schools, 
etc. as well as according to family income, 
and even the children’s allowances must 
be somewhat determined by the prevail- 
ing practice in the community. If the 
family finances are badly administered 
so that some of the essentials are missing, 
there will be a lack of a sense of security 
and tranquillity without which no child 
can develop properly. The article gives 
a table of approximate percentage budgets 
for different incomes. 


Food Supplies and Consumers’ Habits, 
by Wells A. Sherman, Specialist in 
Charge, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in the Journal of Home Eco- 


nomics, December, 1931, calls attention 


to many American food habits which 
have no sound basis in food values or 
economy. Our food habits have not 


result of 
choice so 


been developed as a neces- 
sity but are matters of 
that our food supplies have not been 
produced to supply human needs so 
much as to supply human fancy. Changes 
in the productions of various foods have 
been based largely on what people could 
be induced to buy rather than to supply 
a population ready to purchase whatever 
food stuffs There has 
been much advertising and propaganda 
based on novelty, attractiveness, conveni- 
ence, and health value, to modify the 
consumer’s food habits. These campaigns 
have resulted in increased consumption 
of dairy products, the rescue of the citrus 
fruit industry from the distress of over- 
production, and enormous increase in the 


were available. 


shipments of spinach and lettuce in re- 
sponse to the advice to eat fresh green- 
stuffs daily. The prejudice or inherited 
notion which influences the consumer to 
select carrots and beets with their tops 
on is completely out of date. It requires 
the shipment of countless tons of tops 
only to be thrown away and adding to the 
final cost. Buyers should be taught to 
choose fruits and vegetables, not accord- 
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ing to their pleasing appearance, but ac- 
cording to their food value and real value 
in the kitchen. 





Upholstery as a School Craft, by K. A. 
Voller, Staff Teacher of Needlework, 
etc., Gloucestershire Training College of 
Domestic Science, (England) Housecraft, 
October, November and December, 1931, 
discusses the educational value of train- 
ing in upholstery and gives directions for 
instruction in such a course. Upholstery 
work requires the exercise of many pow- 
ers of mind and body and the results 
should be useful, practical and pleasing 
to the maker and owner. It is an “active” 
subject demanding many bodily move- 
ments and so is especially suitable for 
adolescents. Great accuracy and care are 
required in all the measuring, fixing, and 
placing so that the mental powers also 
develop. 

School upholstery can be taken up in 
three divisions ;—soft furnishings, which 
inlcudes curtains, cushions, loose furni- 
ture coverings, etc.; padded furnishings 
including footstools, padded seats for 
chairs, etc.; and repairs and renovations 
for any articles such as rugs. A detailed 
account of the supplies necessary for in- 
struction is given. In the November 
number there are complete directions for 
making footstools and in the December 
number, directions for padded seats for 
chairs. 





And Now an Opportunity School by 
Louise E. Wolk, Hygeia, December, 1931, 
describes the first school in the country 
to provide facilities to help the various 
types of handicapped children in one cen- 
tral, scientifically equipped building. The 
school known as the David W. Smouse 
School is organized as a part of the Des 
Moines educational system, but was es- 
tablished through an individual gift. In 
general, the curriculum for the 160 stu- 
dents now enrolled, is like that for normal 
children, including a complete homemak- 
ing unit and a manual training shop; but 
in addition there is extra individual med- 
ical attention and more rest periods. The 
building is equipped with every modern 
convenience and includes many modifica- 
tions to suit the students—such as ramps 
instead of stairs for those who find it 
difficult to climb stairs, and for wheel 
chairs. There are special suites for chil- 
dren who are deaf and for those with 
poor eyesight, providing special devices 
for their convenience and better instruc- 
tion. There is an indoor gymnasium as 
well as a good weather outdoor arrange- 


ment on the roof and provision for light 
treatments. The rest room contains 60 
cots, for each child must spend a certain 
part of the day in relaxation. There is 
also a special pool for those who can 
accomplish arm and leg movements only 
when they are buoyed up by water. 
The homemaking unit includes a model 
dining room, bedroom and bath in which 
students of home economics find prac- 
tical application of their work. In this 
unit there is also a combined sewing and 
cooking room and a manual training shop. 


The children receive their lunch in the 
school cafeteria for twenty-five cents a 
week, or if they bring food from home 
they are served one hot dish for a smaller 
charge. The administration seeks to 
formulate diets that will best serve the 
needs of most of the children, rather than 
meals for the individual child. Tables 
and chairs in the school cafeteria are 
built of all heights so that every child 
can eat his meal comfortably. 

Parents receive instruction in food 
selection and preparation and also in types 
of exercise that can be given the children 
at home to supplement that offered in the 
school. 





Responsibilities of the Present-Day 
Family, by Marion Lyon Faegre, Assist- 
ant Professor of Parents Education, In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, published in the Journal of 
the National Education Association, 
December, 1931, discusses the value and 
importance of early home life in_ its 
effect on later life, and is based on re- 
ports of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. The infor- 
mation and questions should make it most 
useful in homemaking classes and in dis- 
cussion groups. Children are apt to take 
over the ideas, values, and ideals of their 
own families since they learn most easily 
from example. Their mental health, as 
well as, physical, must be constantly con- 
sidered for it also is growing and being 
constructed. 

A person is mentally healthy if his per- 
sonality is such that he gets along in 
social and working relationships with 
others, and is happy in those relationships. 
To attain this, the two fundamental needs 
of the child—security and accomplish- 
ment,—must be met. To feel secure, he 
needs love, affection, a home in which 
he is appreciated and understood. To 
achieve, he must be allowed to develop 
his own individuality, while learning to 
live in harmony with the aims and ob- 
jects of others. 
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A corner of the Kellogg Experimental 
Kitchen. A pan of Att-BRan 
muffins have just been made. 


* AT YOUR SERVICE « 


HoME economics experts and kitchen equipment 
manufacturers have worked together to make the 
Kellogg Experimental Kitchen a most practical 
cooking laboratory. Here are the latest culinary 


devices for testing recipes of every kind. 


A trained staff of home economists use this 
model testing kitchen for checking recipes, for 
creating new dishes, and for developing new uses 
for cereals. The perfected cooking suggestions 
are distributed, in printed form, to thousands of 


housewives, dietitians, chefs, and food directors. 


Last year, talks were given to more than 
70,000 housewives and cooking students by repre- 


sentatives of our Home Economics Department. 
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The Home Economics Department has some 
of the foremost specialists in cereals in the 
country. They will be glad to serve you. Write 
for literature. 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich., makers of Corn Flakes, 
Aut-Bran, Rice Krispies, Wheat Krumbles, PEP Bran Flakes, 


Kellogg’s wHoLE wHeEat Biscuit —also Kaffee Hag Coffee — 
real coffee that lets you sleep. 





Home Economics Department Det v-6 
Ket.tocc Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me free your cooking suggestions and tested 


recipes for cereals. 


Name sauce 





Address aoe 





City __State 
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WHAT KIND of needle did women in the earliest 
times use? When were copper needles first 
used—and then bronze, iron, and finally steel 
needles? And just how is the present day per- 
fect steel needle made? 

Would your group members like to have the 
answers to these and other fascinating ques- 
tions on needles? They can—for we have ready 
a new booklet which contains a short, informa- 
tive history of needles, and a step-by-step de- 
scription of how they are made. A quantity of 
these booklets is yours for the asking. 


Also available, at 25c each, is The Needle | 


Process Card which holds actual samples of 
metal in the 15 progressive stages of manufac- 
ture that are required before the perfect Mil- 
ward Needle is produced. 

We shall be very happy to send you, free, a 
sufficient number of the descriptive booklets 
for your students or group members. Also we 
can send a supply of Thread and Needle Charts 
showing the correct sizes to use for each sewing 
purpose. Use the convenient coupon below in- 
cluding, if you wish, your order for Needle 
Process Cards at 25 cents each, and enclose 
proper amount. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Educational Bureau, The Spool Cotton Co. 
Dept. 41-S, Box 551, Newark, N. J. 
Please send me the following: 
(C0 Folders, How Needles are Made (Free) 
] Thread and Needle Charts (Free) 
( Needle Process Cards (25¢ each) 


DI scccccdvanlbictondieciitnatsiitititanasevensianeeinattenaseumndeetiinaneititialins 
SOEs emacminnincivenammarined Ssh ceceiiinnipienbentinniaaiiniel “ 
OIE acctcrvrsstznecrecninasiosenvess DORE sciisdancicstnemariasiermenntisoianes 
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The Old Quilt and Coverlet 
(Continued from page 152) 


Garden Basket, Birds in the Air, The 
Clam Shell, Hearts and Gizzard’s, The 
Little Red School House, The Town 
Pump and The Road Crossing. Mrs. 
Finley lists 196 designs which of course 
only touches the actual list. 

As these patterns traveled from place to 
place the names were changed so that we 
find the same design living under several 
names. One is known by fourteen differ- 
ent names. Sometimes a woman would 
change a name to suit her fancy and 
sometimes not knowing its original name 
would give it one as she saw fit.” “There 
never was a quilt pieced which did not 
bear a name and this name always held 
significance.” Nearly every locality has 
some design which originated there but, 
traveling some distance, was sure to be 
altered. The Mill Wheel might also be 
known as the Wind Mill or Water Wheel. 
The Star of Le Moyne, named for the 
founder of New Orleans, is also known 
as Le Moyne Star or later just Lemon 
Star. Variable Star became Lone Star, 
then later Texas. Job’s Tear’s was also 
Texas Tears or Rocky Road to Kansas 
or Kansas Troubles and by 1880 was End- 
less Chain. Bears’ Paw in Ohio was 
Ducks’ Foot in Mud on the shores of 
Long Island. Jacob’s Ladder in New 
England was Stepping Stones in Virginia, 
The Underground Railroad in the West- 
ern Reserve of Connecticut and the Trail 
of the Covered Wagon in Mississippi. 
“The first rule of the quilt collector is— 
never dispute a name.” 

The pieces which went into the making 
of these quilts were of various shapes, 
sizes, colors and materials. The shapes 
were usually squares, diamonds, rectangles 
or shapes of objects. Great ingenuity was 
used in combining these tiny pieces so 
the colors would harmonize and pieces 
form an interesting and beautiful pattern. 
The women of the East could make their 
pieces fit the pattern because they had 
more material at their disposal, but the 
Western woman who was far from the 
market and with littlke money was com- 
pelled to make her pattern fit her pieces 
and more often used old garments. 

A study of the old quilts may also be a 
study of early American textiles. AI- 
though many English and India cotton 
materials were used, there were also 
many pieces of American calico and home 
spun. The colors were usually deep and 
rich, often even somber and dark, for 
these were the colors women were then 
wearing. Brown was much used for, 
according to Godey’s Lady's Book of 1840, 
this was “an elegant and genteel color 
for the costume of gentlewomen.” 

The backs of these quilts were usually 
coarse unbleached muslin, in two pieces, 





if possible, but often in many smaller 
pieces. Sometimes a finer white muslin 
was used so the quilt could be reversed 
for a counterpane, the quilting pattern 
forming the design. 

The quilt collector finds her treasures 
in various sizes due to the change in 
sizes of beds at different periods. In early 
colonial times very wide beds were used, 
some over six feet wide, built to accom- 
modate mother, father and at least one 
baby, perhaps two or more children. This 
was one way of keeping warm in those 
drafty, unheated houses. These huge four 
posters were built high to give room 
beneath for the trundle bed during the 
day, thus the whole family could occupy 
one room. These very large beds were 
not used much after 1800 when the queer 
narrow bed came in. It was too wide 
for a single bed and too narrow for a 
double one, hence the odd sizes in early 
quilts and coverlets. 

Of no less importance than the piecing 
and patching, in the beauty of the quilt, 
was the quilting; in fact a quilt is often 
“made” by the quilting. There were pat- 
terns in this just as in the piecing. Some 
of them were Feather, Double Feather, 
Wheel, Snail, Grape Vine, Star, Cross, 
etc. Incredibly small and numerous 
stitches were taken to cover the quilt. 
Four spools of thread were used for 
coarse quilting, six for fine and eight 
for a very fine and elaborate pattern. 

(To be Continued in June) 


The Class Party 
(Continued from page 154) 

Rolled sandwiches add a professional 
touch. If you feel that the girls are 
capable of making them, by all means 
suggest a few for the sandwich plate. 

Tiny decorating candies of silver give 
the caterer’s touch when sprinkled over 
the white icing of small, party cakes. 
Then there are the chocolate decorettes 
and pink candies to help carry out a rose 
color scheme. Lace paper doilies now 
come in dainty designs which enhance 
the attractiveness of pastries. You may 
purchase them in pastel tints, or white. 

Parents who attend a tea such as I have 
outlined, feel honest pride in their chil- 
dren’s achievement. And the average 
parent deserves that reward. 

On the whole, the party closing session 
creates a spirit of accomplishment and 
satisfaction 

It rewards teacher, student, and parent. 

I admit that the teacher might assume 
less responsibility if she were to omit the 
gala occasion. She might dismiss her class 
early, and spend the time in filling out 
reports, 

To that argument, my answer is a quo- 
tation which comes from Pratt Institute, 
where party closing sessions are spon- 
sored: “Be true to your work, and your 
work will be true to you.” 
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kK R THE In these trying days when proper and sufficient 
nutrition is a tragic problem to so many people 


PROTECTION Evaporated Milk for children is receiving more 


OF consideration than ever before. 


The advantages of it are as plain as they are striking. 


CHILDREN I Evaporated Milk (a tall can) costs less generally than 


a quart of ordinary milk—in many cases no more than 
half as much. 





2 The American Child Health Association in a recent 


bulletin says: 
“A tall can of Evaporated Milk is as good for 
children as one quart of pasteurized whole milk.”’ 


By J Every drop of Evaporated Milk is uniformly rich in 
all the food substances of whole milk. And Evaporated 
Milk is always free even from the possibility of con- 
taining harmful germs. 

So noted an authority on nutrition as Dr. H.C. 
Sherman of Columbia University says: 


POOR HEALTH “Milk builds bone and muscle better than any other 


be food. And more than this, milk is both the surest 
and cheapest protection from the nutritional defi- 
ciencies which open the way to diseases and life-long 
injuries to health, happiness and working efficiency.”’ 


Bn such times as the present, milk has become more 
than ever the most important item of all food, and it is 
more than ever important that milk be secured in the 
safest, most soundly economical form. 


The Evaporated Milk Association, a non-commercial 
organization, existing for the purpose of promoting re- 
search and education, has published a number of book- 
lets which are distributed free of charge. Let us send you 
“Eating for Efficiency,” “Feeding a Family at Low Cost”’ 
and ‘More Milk—Smaller Bills,” together with a list of 
other publications which we'll send on request. 





EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 203 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pietecate 


| “MEDICA 
ASSN. 
City State_ 
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Please send me, free of charge, the publications I have checked: 
C) “Eating for Efficiency” CJ “More Milk—Smaller Bills” 
C] “Feeding a Family at Low Cost” () List of other free publications 






Name oaks ___Address___ a 




















Decorating Hints 
(Continued from page 153) 

For knowledge of curtain hardware 
see the samples in a drapery department 
of a department store. Study the hard- 
ware in model homes. Be prepared to 
see mistakes in period hardware. 

Study harmony of rugs with curtains; 
the effect and color of curtains as seen 
from the outside. 

Study the harmony or lack of it in 
curtain fabrics in adjoining rooms. 

Measure for curtains. Use a six foot 
rule. 

Study the making of curtains at a 
decorator’s. 
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Study up on the hanging and grouping 
of pictures. Know the different mediums 
of pictures: oil, water-color, pastel, etch- 
ings, engravings, and prints. Picture 
store salesmen can point out the differ- 
ence. 


Making Lamp Shades 

Go to a wire frame factory or depart- 
ment store art department to see the 
different kinds of frames. Beware of 
any but the simple there. 

Learn to make a pair of candle shades 
or reading lamp shade at this depart- 
ment Saturday afternoons. 

Read up on making lamp shades. 

To get ideas for materials and combi- 











BREAD STILL THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S° eminent an authority as Dr. H. C. 
Sherman has recently ranked bread 
and milk, supplemented by a little inex- 
pensive fruit or vegetable, as the most 
essential foods for economical nutrition. 
To many who are struggling to feed their 
families as well as possible at the lowest 
cost, this is welcome news, indeed. 

Bread baked at home is one of the 
cheapest and most satis- 
factory foods. If made 
with Yeast Foam or Magic 
Yeast its appetizing flavor 
makes it a real treat. 

Girls enjoy lessons in 
bread making. Further- 
more, they will be able, as 
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a result of such training, to help their 
families in dealing with the present eco- 
nomic situation. 

Bread making is easy, too. Our book- 
let,““The Art of Making Bread,” tells with 
words and pictures what to do to insure 
success. We shall be glad to send to 
teachers, upon request, sufficient copies 
of this booklet for the individual use 

of their pupils in cookery. 

Just the same 
exceprinnome the use of teachers, an 
Outline of a Course in 
Bread Making, Basic Rec- 


. 
Package of 
five cakes at 
your grocer's 
...10 CENTS 


Lesson Wall Chart. 


We can also supply, for 





nations of colors for lamp shades avoid 
the commercial and go to decorator’s es- 
tablishments. 

A great improvement in simplicity of 
making shades is taking place. 

Visit trimming and notion counters 
and lamp shade departments to get sug- 
gestions for trimmings. 

Collect pictures of paper shades that 
can be used as inspiration for shape or 
applied design. Mounting on separate 
pieces of light card board might prove a 
more flexible method than pasting into 
a note book. 

Try out colored samples and their 
combinations to see the effect of light. 

Try the effect of different colored lin- 
ings: white, cream, rose, orange. 


Upholstery 

To see the different kinds of materials 
used in the inside of furniture, go to an 
upholsterer’s; study chairs in their dif- 
ferent stages of dilapidation in a second 
hand shop or take an old chair to pieces. 

Chiefly to get experience in applying 
design to furniture, try your hand at 
covering a footstool, a side chair or slip- 
seat with a figured material, or try out 
different patterned fabrics without actu- 
ally doing the work. 

Have a slip cover made. Watch the 
girl as she measures and fits at the 
house. Find instruction in some book or 
magazine and make a slip cover your- 
self for a dressing table chair. 

In a decorator’s establishment study 
the boxing of well upholstered cushions, 
the way of seaming, of piping, welting 
and the way of applying design on furni- 
ture. Make a chair cushion or pad. 


Arranging Furniture 

Re-arrange all the furniture in your 
own room or home as many ways as you 
can. Ask some friend to let you assist 
her in her home. 

Study interiors in the magazines men- 
tioned for furniture arrangement. Be 
prepared to see violations of principle 
and practicality in even the best. 

Make interesting groupings of furni- 
ture in your own home. Look for good 
groupings in pictured interiors or homes 
you visit, also model homes. 

Pencil furniture diagrams in magazines 
you buy. 

Know the varied uses of different 
pieces of furniture. To how many uses 





ipes fora Variety of Breads 
and Rolls and a Bread | 


| Provincial book stand? 








YEAST COMPANY 


1752 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dry Yeast 
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could you put a chest of drawers, a 
Pembroke table, a highboy, a French 


Get a discarded catalogue of good 


| furniture from a decorator, one that has 


reproductions of period furniture with 
the periods named and some other in- 
formation given. Even commercial 
|furniture is being reproduced today to 
meet the demands ot modest purses. 
Again, be careful to show only the good 
in taste to your pupils. 
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A Cotton Exhibit 


(Continued from page 167) 

(5) “Cottons in the Home”’—its use for 
slip-covers, curtains, pillows, towels, bed- 
room and dining room necessities, etc. 

(6) “Economy Cottons’—samples and 
prices of inexpensive materials to be used 
for smocks, house dresses, etc. 

(7) “From Seed to Cloth’—the steps 
in the production and manufacture of 
cotton, 

(8) “Cotton—The Versatile Fabric’”— 
its new uses—greeting cards, menu cards, 
etc. 

(9) “Cottons for the Sweet Girl 
Graduate”—a paper doll dressed in organ- 
dy holding diploma. 

(10) “Cottons for the Bridal Party”— 
a wedding ensemble. 

(11) “Vacation Cottons”—a smart out- 
fit of cottons grouped around a wardrobe 
trunk 

(12) “Way Down Yonder in de land of 
Cotton”—clothespins dressed to represent 
a Southern darky and mammy. 

(13) “King Cotton Rules Supreme”— 
King Cotton on his throne. 

(This unit may be developed as elab- 
orately as time, space, and expense will 
permit. The above suggestions might be 
interpreted by the clothing pupils in a 
“Cotton Promenade” on the stage or in 
booths.) 

A typical “cottony” atmosphere may be 
achieved by using for decorations cotton- 
laden stalks, cotton slivers, cotton batting, 
pine trees, or whatever is obtainable 
Sand-tables depicting negro life and a 
cotton laden stalk suspended overhead 
with cotton festoons radiating from it 
will also add to the setting. 

(If the department of foods wishes to 
cooperate and make the affair a social 
occasion refreshments consisting of “Cot- 
ton Delight”— (wafer with marshmallow 
frosting)—a “Cotton-boll Dainty,” 
(marshmallow inserted in date and at- 
tached to leaf), and tea might be served. 
And a tinted cotton boll cut from cotton 
paper would be an appropriate souvenir.) 
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Electrical Equipment 
(Continued from page 156) 

Often times the short circuit is in the 
connection which fits into the service out- 
let. These were once made of iron, and 
later of brass; they are now bakelite or 
some such material. They push into the 
outlet. This removes the strain from the 
cord which was twisted by the old process. 
The extension wire leading into the plug 
has two copper wires which are insu- 
lated with rubber. These wires may be- 
come loose in the plug, come in contact 
and cause a short. It is advisable to have 
an abundance of cord and plugs of all 
kinds so that the students may be taught 
to overcome this difficulty. The tools 
needed to make common electrical repairs 
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are few and the cost of material small— 
a pair of pliers, a screw driver, an old 
pair of scissors, and a roll of friction 
tape. If the trouble is in the circuit, one 
will have to call an electrician. 
First Aid for those injured by electricity 
The resistance of the body to electrici- 
ty depends upon the dryness of the skin. 
A circuit of two amperes coming into 
contact with a vital part of the body may 


prove fatal, if good contact is made 
through the wet skin. A short contact 
produces a violent shock, and severe 


muscular contractions may result if an 
110 volt circuit passes through the hands. 


The electric current produces two effects 


on the body, causing spasms, or an effect 
much like drowning. 

If the person is still lying on the wire 
or appliance, lay something heavy on the 
wire, wrap your hands in cloth if you do 
not rubber gloves, and pull him 
away from the the person 
is unconscious, give him the treatment for 


have 
current. If 


drowning, that is try to get him to breath- 
ing again, Rub the burned places with 
Get a doctor as soon as possible 
the first the local 
company. 

for the use of teacher 


Physics, 


oils. 


or call aid team of 
electrical 
References 
Osborne—Household 


Whitman—Household Physics. 


You've been asking for another 
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CARNATION DATE CAKE 


(Made with soured Carnation Milk) 


\% tsp. salt 

% cup fat (half butter) 
1 cup sugar 

1 egg 

1 pound dates 

1 cup nuts 


1 cup Carnation Milk 
1 tbsp. vinegar 

134 cups flour 

1 tsp. soda 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

% tsp. cloves 


Add vinegar to milk. Sift flour, then measure 
Resift with soda, spices and salt. Cream fat, 
add sugar and continue creaming until sugar 
granules are dissolved. Add beaten egg, then 
dry ingredients alternately with milk, beginning 
and ending with dry ingredients. Add sliced 
dates and chopped nuts with last few stirs. 
Pour into a loaf cake pan that has been lined 
with waxed paper. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 1 hour. Yield: 10 servings. 














The new Carnation “sour milk and 
sour cream” trick is the talk of 
women everywhere. It’s so simple— 
so precise. It opens up a whole new 
| field of “sour milk” cookery. Simply 
| by adding vinegar, you sour Carna- 
tion Milk—diluted for sour milk re- 
cipes, undiluted for sour cream 
| recipes—and proceed instantly with 
| the mixing of the recipe. 

| This Carnation Date Cake is an 
| excellent example of the method, and 
| you'll find that the recipe has many 
|other things to recommend it. It is 
/easy to stir together, it keeps ex- 
tremely well and it has the richness 
| that you associate with holiday cakes. 
'Carnation is the milk of modern 











| “From Contented Cows” 


Carnation 


Copyright, 1932, 
| by Carnation Co. 


|'WorLp’s LARGEST-SELLING 


cooks—the women who adopt short 
cuts, demand economy, insist on de- 
pendability, and are so sensitive to 
the artistry of cookery that they 
sense instantly the uniquely delicate 
and velvety texture that Carnation 
Milk gives to foods. 

Send for the free Carnation Book 
of recipes. Ask, too, for the Carna- 
tion Baby-Feeding Book, telling why 
the greatest authorities recommend 
Carnation as an ideal milk for bottle- 
fed babies. Address Carnation Com- 
pany, 748 Milwaukee Light 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 849 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington ; 
or Aylmer, Ontario. 


Gas 





BRAND OF EVAPORATED MILK 
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ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 
UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Mary Lockwoop MATTHEWS 


Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


This new book by Mary L. 
Matthews is planned for junior 
high schools and elementary 
classes in senior high schools. 
187 illustrations. 


638 pages, 
FOODS AND COOKERY 
AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS 
UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Published in 1932 
412 Pages Price, $1.25 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 2oth Street, Chicago 


Price, $1.50 

















SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 

Pins and Many 








Complete Other Items 
with 
Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
337 W. Madison St. Chicago, III. 
Room 600 a 











A Summer Course 
In response to many requests 
Mile. Nevarte Sapho Hampikian 

announces 


a Special Course in Couture 
for Home Economics teachers 


JUNE 27th 
ACADEMY SAPHO 


The techniques of dressmaking and 
designing are used as tools in the 
art and the profession—COUTURE— 
of which Mile. Hampikian is a well- 
known exponent. She has had great 
experience in working with home 
economics teachers. 


The work of her academy is de- 
scribed in detail in Practical Home 
Economics for February, 1931. For 
full information about the course 
and the Special Rates for home 
economists, write 


ACADEMY SAPHO 


1438 Washington Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Home and Community 
Health 


(Continued from page 158) 


2. Cooperation by all members of the 
family is necessary to make clean, 
attractive, healthy homes. 

3. A healthy school community de- 
pends upon the constant coopera- 
tion of those who provide, those 
who care for and those who use the 
school and its equipment. 


C. Health agencies function with the co- 


operation of individuals. 

1. Communities provide workers whose 
sole purpose it is to guard the health 
of the citizens. 

Control of communicable disease 

is made possible by vaccination 

and quarantine by the city health 
agencies. 

b. A periodic health examination is 
necessary for the best interests 
of the individual and community. 

. Inspection of food and water by 
city, state and federal authorities 
protects individual health. 

d. Supervision of sewage disposal 
by scientific methods is necessary 

for the health of any com- 
munity. 


> 
ie) 
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D. City parks and recreation centers offer 


E. 


opportunity for improving public 


health. 


Accident prevention depends upon in- 


individual training for safety. 

1. Safety for real adventure comes 
with elimination of foolish, unneces- 
sary dangers. 

2. Of 100,000 accidental deaths in one 
year in the United States, %4 oc- 
curred at home; % at work; % in 
the streets; and % were due to 
other causes. 

a. Home accidents are due to such 
causes as fire, use of sharp in- 


struments, falls, and careless 
use of instruments. 
b. Progressive industries protect 


their workers, both by building 

up physical health and by pro- 

viding safe working conditions. 
c. Three simple rules for street 
safety aré: 

1. Keep out of streets at all 
times except when crossing 
them or when riding in a 
vehicle. 

2. Cross walks only at crosswalk 
signal of officer or light; look 
both ways in absence of these. 

3. Observe all traffic laws when 

using a bicycle or motor car. 

. Carelessness crossing railroads, 
using firearms, during swimming, 
and on vacations takes a heavy 
yearly toll. 


Bibliography 
For Puptts: 

Living at Our Best—Emerson and Betts; 
Bobbs Merrill Co., Ch. II, III, IV, V, 
VI, XIX, XX, XXI, XXII. 

New Healthy Living—Winslow and Habu; 
Chas. E. Merrill Co., Ch. I, XXI, XXII, 
XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XXVI. 

Personal and Public Health—Burkhard, 
Chambers, Maroney’s, Lyons and Car- 
hanan Co. Grade 7—Chapter 12; Grade 
8—Chapters 15, 16, 19. 

Health Heroes—Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., N. Y. 


For TEACHERS: 


Nutrition Work with Children—Roberts; 
University of Chicago Press. 


Complete outlines of entire Health Pro- 


gram for lower, middle, and upper 
grade levels; National Dairy Council, 
Chicago. 


Teaching Health in Fargo—Brown; The 
Commonwealth Fund, Division of Pub- 
lications, N. Y. 

Consult the following agencies for edu- 
cational material. 


Local: 
Board of Health 
County Medical Association 
Community Service Association 
Parent Teacher Associations 
Automobile Club and Safety Council 
State and National: 
State Dept. of Education 
National Red Cross 
American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
U. S. Dept. of Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


National Tuberculosis Association, 
Chicago. 

National Child Welfare Association, 
N.Y. 


Elizabeth MeCormick Memorial Fund, 
848 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
DC. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D: CC. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems 
of the National Council of Educa- 
tion, Thomas D. Wood (525 W. 
120th St., N. Y.) 

Infant Welfare Society, 308 N. Michi- 
gan, Chicago. 

Association for Improving Condition 
of the Poor (105 E. 22nd St., N. Y.) 








WORLD’S HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE ORIGINAL + + NEVER EQUALLED 


INGRAMS ‘ene NIPPLES 


Made in England. Recognized by 
physicians and nurses everywhere as 
the finest. Can be boiled repeatedly. 
Send for free sample. 

ERNEST MONNIER, INC., 
Dept. H, 127 Federal St., Boston 
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OUR NEW BOOK 


It contains eleven plays 
which have never appeared in book form. 
This collection of plays is especially suited 
to the older group of Home Economics 
students and can be used in connection 
with their classroom work. There is no 
royalty charge for the production of any of 
these plays. 


152 Pages—Bound in Cloth 
$1.50 Postage Prepaid 


MORE 
PLAYS 
With a Purpose 





Price 











One 
Dollar 
Fifty 
Cents 




















Contents 


The Greatest Profession—by EDITH SELTER 
One-scene play, simply-staged, for eight girls emphasizing 
homemaking as a profession. Suitable for vocational classes. 
Some of the story told in songs to well-known airs. 


Vitamins Bring the Smiles—Directed by 
EFFIE J}. MALLORY 


Written by seventh grade pupils in Toledo. For ten to fifteen 
girls, two scenes, emphasizing diet in relation to health. 


When Mother Is Away—Directed by 
ELIZABETH MALONE and LOUISE HOYT 


Prepared by eighth grade girls in Toledo. For five girls (or two 
girls and three boys). Seven scenes, with several shifts of 
scene. Most entertaining. A humorous revelation of the mis- 
haps and troubles of a boy running a house. 


This Modern Generation—by DOROTHY TOLBERT 


Longer play in three scenes, with one shift of scene. Nine 
to fifteen girls. Excellent play for girls in a home management 
course. Shows the modern high school girl, her need of home 
economics and what the subject can do for her. 
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Marsh Marigolds—by DOROTHY G. SPICER 


Three acts for four characters and supporting choruses. A 
charming folk-play of customs and superstitions of May Day 
in Ireland. 


In Mother Goose Land—by ELEANOR ENRIGHT 


Short play for nine characters. Emphasizes hygiene. Very 
popular with younger children. Excellent for demonstration 
purposes. Older class would enjoy giving it. 


The Fashion Cycle—by MARIAN S. MORSE 


Short clothing play written at college, given for girls planning 
to enter. Real college “dorm” atmosphere characterizes this 
play, which includes seven characters and models. Appropriate 
and historic dress featured. 


Facts and Fancies in Costume—by MARIAN S. MORSE 


Shorter play, with the same history as the other. Five charac- 
ters and models. Emphasizes the influence of old-time cos- 
tume on ours and illustrates proper wardrobes for the college 
girl of moderate or liberal means 


The Right Thing in the Right Place— 
by ISABEL McDONALD 


A relatively elaborate play in four scenes for five characters 
with speaking parts and any number of “extras” and models 
Can be altered for local conditions. Planned to complement 
a course in dress designing or costume history. 


The Beauty Shop—by EDITH SELTER 


A musical play in one scene for two main characters and one 
or three choruses. Emphasizes the importance of health for 
good looks with clever and amusing songs, all well known 
tunes. 


The Uses of Adversity—by EL!ZABETH BRANNIGAN 


For schools having, or planning, a course in home economics 
for boys. Four scenes, with a choice of two first scenes, the 
one for an established course, the other for a new course. The 
first cast includes five girls and five boys, the second, one 
girl and seven boys. Emphasizes the need for information and 
training in social conduct as well as the management and 
care of a house 
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Are These 
YOUR 


Problems, Too? 


—An hour is not long enough for 
a foods period. 


—How can | really teach my 
girls methods in fifty minute 
periods? 


—How can they get actual prac- 
tice in cooking in so short a 
period? 


—How can | hold their interest 
when most of the work must be 
demonstration? 


—How can | teach them the im- 


portance of preparing materials 
for work? 


ONE teacher found an an- 
swer— 


WE pass it on to you! 


SEND for Mrs. Sutcliffe’s 
detailed lesson plan for suc- 
cess with short periods. 


FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE 
HOUR PERIODS 


Lakeside Publishing Co., 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed please find fifty cents, 
for which send me one copy of 
FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE 
HOUR PERIODS. 


EE ee ae ee ae 
NT sit 02 09 18) Sas a, 
Pee 
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Wheat as a Food 
(Continued from page 157) 


Cover with slightly salted water. 

Cook at least 3 hours directly over 
flame adding more water as needed. 

Raw wheat kernels may be put 
through a meat grinder and then 
cooked in a double boiler as other 
cereals (2 to 3 hours). 

Serve as a cereal with cream and 
sugar. 

The addition of 
raisins improves it. 

It is also good served with brown 
sugar and butter. 

For following recipes we recommend 
putting kernel wheat 
through the meat grinder. 

214 cups raw wheat equals one pound, 
cups cooked. 

Meat Loar 
Yield—2 loaves 
No. of portions—26 slices 


prunes, dates, or 


cooked whole 


or 5% 


1/2 


33D, DAMDULRET 6.645 oe sae Sosa 21 
4 C ground cooked wheat.... .0092 
2 ASSO PRan “CEOS saa veck eae .0116 
POS cbas shart tes eivecaveous & 055 
2 onions minced (fried in 1 T 
2 Reg ees eee 0125 
Tee Ne re 01 
LA 6) | aga eee .0075 
Peopersand salt .....6.s... 3 02 
TOU CORES owen 50s 5 5.0 ee 
IR DOE BWR. oss ekaskesun .0132 


Soak bread crumbs in cold water. 
Press out all moisture that will come 
out easily. 
Combine all ingredients. 
Bake in bread pan. (2 loaves) 
WuHuoLe WHEAT PuppDING 
Yield—6 servings. 


PMMOR oo s 3 yussesebeausa sone 055 
Vy COU UIE 8h sc cs see ok ods .0083 
CME wubuicowans ace caa ae care 03 
SAO PW MNEEEESA, 1 cosi'os 5h she ors via Ah oes 005 
¥% C ground cooked wheat ... .0018 
Y% C cooked prunes (chop) ... .0212 
MORAL OOE cho ss dass xcen Se 1213 
Cost per svg. ............ 0202 


Beat eggs slightly. 
Add sugar—add milk, vanilla, cooke 
ground wheat and cooked prunes, 


3ake slowly 1 hour. 
WHEAT—SPANISH STYLE 
Yield—3 cups. No. of portions—6 


POY SEOOMIONS 1. 5052s e aes 6 0125 
Fry 1 green pepper ............ 01 
ETH 0 SURI CRIT ci siccsceeice .04 
Above fried in 2 T oil ........ .0079 
DB RUMORAIOEE (hocks see csiewiey .0625 
1 T salt 
3 C ground cooked wheat ..... .0069 
SMMLORORE Gecevcceeerete 1398 
ee, | A en 0233 


Bake one hour. 





MUFFINS 
Yield—12 small 


Bp ge. UR Rae Sea a .0056 
2 T cooking butter.......... 0182 
AL OL en .0062 
UE sheaves Pec eatees «SNe a 0275 
¥% t salt 
POMS MRRIENE Pio wialste iad ats.c bine Gielen O15 
Bee ho OUT ai eG wows eenee es .0078 
1 C ground cooked wheat.... .0023 
44 baking powder .........+ 0118 
CT a ea rE 0944 
RR DOr SUE oo. sen 0550 .00786 


Cream shortening, sugar and salt. 
Add egg well beaten. 
Alternate milk with flour and baking 
powder. 
Add wheat last. 
Bake in muffin pans. (12 small muffins) 
Cooked wheat has so little flavor it may 
be used in many ways to extend flavors 
and give high nutritive value. 
1. It may be added to vegetable or 
cream soups. 
2. It may be added to beef stew. 
3. It may be added to creamed salmon 
or chicken 
4. It may be added to many cheese and 
egg dishes. 
Wheat as an addition to soup: 
2% lbs. wheat to 10 gallon soup. 
Etght Cent Lunch Combinations: 
1. Meat Loaf with Whole Wheat (1 
slice to serving) 
Escalloped tomatoes (%4 cup) 
Mashed Potatoes (% cup) 
2 slices Whole Wheat Bread and 
Butter 
2. Meat Loaf with Whole Wheat (1 
slice to serving) 
Fruit 
Mashed Potatoes (14 cup) 
. 1 cup Whole Wheat 
\% pt. Milk 
1 tablespoon Sugar 
Fruit 
4. Vegetable Soup (1 cup) with 2 table- 
spoons Whole Wheat 
2 slices Whole Wheat Bread and 
Butter 
Fruit 
. Meat Loaf with Whole Wheat (1 
slice to serving) 
Escalloped Tomatoes (% cup) 
Y% pt. Milk 
2 Slices Whole Wheat Bread and 
Butter 
6. Spanish Wheat (%4 cup) 
Cabbage Slaw (2 tablespoons) 
Y% pt. Milk 


w 


on 


Helen R. Hobson 
Lunchroom Manager 
Lincoln High School 
Cleveland 


The schools have been greatly helped in 
the feeding of indigent pupils by generous 
contributions of wheat from a group of 
public minded people interested in the 
use of the wheat surplus. 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT : 





IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1931- 
32. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
ture, regarding high grade, useable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 
If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session Six Weeks 
June 20, to July 29, 1932 


In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a com- 
plete modern school plant, the Summer Session at 
The Stout Institute is an unusual opportunity for 
professional improvement and recreational activ- 
ities, informal and directed. Courses offered are: 


EDUCATION SCIENCE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ENGLISH 


HOME ECONOMICS —Regular courses in all lines 
of Home Economics Education and short unit 
courses given by specialists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop, draw- 
ing and design courses including units in modern 
general shops. 


Credit granted for courses as in regular session. 


Living and other expenses are very reasonable. 
The regular program schedule is supplemented by a 
fine list of special speakers and conference leaders. 
For Summer Session Bulletin including specific pro- 
gram schedules and detailed information, address: 





or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B_ Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 











Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Practical Home 
Economics, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for April 
1, 1932. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. Emery, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Practical Home Economics, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge ard belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Jessie A. 
Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, Jessie 
A. Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Business “Manager, 
J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
_ contain statements embracing affiants full knowledge and 
elief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
J. T. EMERY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of March, 1932. 
(Seal) L. M. FREY, 


Form 3526—Ed. 1924. otary Public, Bronx County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 








E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








How to keep towels young... 


CANNON towels are soft but tough. They’re made for 
comfort, speed, hard work. But to keep them fluffy 
and young you must wash them properly. We have 
the latest rules, prepared by specialists in good house- 
keeping. May we send you a copy of them?... 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


> CANNON TOWELS 





NEW RECIPE BOOK FREE! 


Send for “ROYAL DESSERTS’’—the new 
book of over 100 tested recipes for Royal 
Quick Setting Gelatin and Royal Puddings 


. special section on large quantity 
recipes. Free to teachers in number re- 
quired. Address Royal Gelatin Dessert, 


Product of Standard Brands Inc., Dept. 164, 
691 Washington St., New York City. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods.” will also be sent. 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 

Los Angeles California 


For Cookery Classes 


The ‘‘Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons, 

A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—-PH-532 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 











Something you serve today 
will taste better if it is flavored 
with 
BURNETT’S VANILLA 














“The Story of Coffee” 


An illustrated booklet telling of the his- 
tory, growth and use oi coffee, especially 
prepared for students of home economics 
Write for free copy to 


BUREAU OF 
COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street New York City 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








ArE YOU HAVING TROUBLE WITH 


Short Periods 
in your foods classes? 


Your pupils must be taught 
methods and practice of cooking 
as well as theory. Can they be in 
fifty minute periods? 

Mrs. Sutcliffe says YES—and 
she has done it for three years. 


FOODS CLASSES 
FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


gives her lesson outline for every 
period. 


Holding Interest 
in home economics work? 


The lessons you want your 
pupils to carry away from their 
work—Do they get them? Or 
are they just passively interested? 

Try letting them teach them- 
selves your lessons by giving a 
play. 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


will provide you with the best, 
newest, interest-holding material 
we can find. 


Teaching Problems 
of any kind at alle 


It’s so easy to do the same 
thing over and over—to get out 
of touch with your field—to 
climb into a rut and stay there. 


A rut isn’t a good home— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


will keep you on the highroad of 
progress. It tells you what others 
are doing and how. 


WeE CAN He tp You IF YOU WILL USE THIS BLANK 








Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


Enclosed please find 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 


One year $2.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


New York City 


eS ee Ee eee for which send 


ee years. 
Two years $3.00 


ps nad Seed copies 
$1.50 per copy 


FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR.......... copies 


PERIODS .. 


Se te ee $.50 per copy 
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utline of 


CAN SIZES | 


and their contents 


OU have probably found that some women are confused by the 

usual trade terms for can sizes, such as No. 1, No. 2, No. 2%, etc. 
Yet it is important to their buying and recipe planning to know just 
what these sizes mean, and how much food they contain. To simplify 
this problem, a table isgiven here for vegetables and fruits, translating 
the contents by weight into contents by cupfuls. These are average, 
of course, but for all practical purposes they are sufficiently accurate. 


Common Sizes of Fruit and Vegetable Cans 


Average net Average 
Can Weight Cupfuls 
No. 1 : 11 OZ. 114 
No. 2 20 072. 21% 
No. 214 28 oz. 3l4 
No. 3 33 o7. 4 
No. 10 6 Ib. 10 oz. 13 


The net weight will always be found on the label of every can of food. 


Will You Help Us Be Helpful To You? 





JUNE, 





We want to make this series of ad- 
vertisements as interesting and 
valuable to you as we can. You can 
help us by telling us what canned 
food topics you most want us to 


discuss on this page in future 
issues. Some subjects are printed 
to the right. Check those that in- 
terest you—and suggest any other 
topics you wish. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 





1932 


MARK YOUR CHOICES 
AND MAIL THE BALLOT 


Mail to 


American Can Company, 
230 Park Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: I have checked below 
the subjects I would like to see dis- 
cussed. 


CL) Wuart Is An Enamet Linep Can? 


L] How Fruirs Anp VEGETABLES 
ArE Grown For Canninc, 


CL] Are Cannep Foops Att RiGcut 
For CHILDREN? 


) Wuy Are THere Graves AND 
Wuart Do THey Mean? 


CL) List Or Cannep Foops. 


C1) Wuart Is Vacuum Packinc? 


Write other suggestions below: 























NAME 
STREET 
Ciry. STATE 
pe 
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“Then if ever 





COME PERFECT DAYS’ 


We realize that June isn't the best 
month in the year to talk about cooking. 
We realize that it’s a month for going 
places and doing things, and that during 
June a kitchen stove is a mighty good 
thing to get away from. 

Appreciating all this, we wouldn't 
dream of asking you to listen to a cut- 
and-dried radio program about food. 
However, we don't hesitate for a 
second about urging you to listen 
to A&P’s morning program, “Our 
Daily Food.” 





It is packed with useful information, 
marketing tips, practical suggestions, and 
original menus for the woman who keeps 
house—but that's not all. Colonel Good- 
body, Judge Gordon, and George Rector 
are entertainers as well as food experts. 
They devote an informal fifteen minutes 
every weekday morning to making good 
food attractive. 

So, even though it is June, we in- 
vite you to tune in on your N. B. C. 
Station at 8:45 and 9:30 Eastern 
Standard Time. 


The Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC Tea Company 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








